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Wide World 


Glenna Collett (left) shakes hands with Alexa Stirling after winning the National Women’s Golf Championship 
October, 1925 
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15-jewel Keystone Stand- 
ard; white or green rolled 
plate case of beautiful de- 
sign; attractive gift box; 


7-jewel Keystone Stand- 
ard; white or green rolled 
plate case; rich brocade 
dial; attractive gift box; 







1s-jewel Keystone Standard 
in the famous Jas. Boss 14K 
white or green gold filled 
case; handsome gift box; $25 


\ The Watches 
the Nation has 
wanted / 


if is not often that any maker senses and supplies a widespread public 
desire so truly as Keystone has done in its new Standard Watches. 


’ . 

A thoroughly trustworthy movement—in a case of the utmost re- 
finement and character—at little more than the cost of the lowest 
priced watches. 


This combination of qualities and features, which long experience 
and large resources have now achieved in Keystone Standard Watches, 
is evidently the combination which the men of America have wanted. 
Their purchases, throughout the country, have indicated ciearly their 







p+jewel Keystone Stand- 

ard; handsomely design- 

ed nickel case; raised 
numerals on dial; $10 





7-jewel Keystone Standard 
plain, sturdy nickel case of 


phe Z excellent proportions; satin 

quick and keen appreciation of this greater value. x oh ES ns 
The Keystone Standard Watch speaks quality, not price. It is the at 

latest expression of many years of development in the making of fine 4 

watch movements and fine watch cases. Its owner does not think of it : 


in terms of the small amount he paid for it, but rather as a handsome 
and reliable timepiece which he is proud to carry. His friends do not 
appraise it as something of nickel, rolled plate or gold filled, but rather 
as a possession of distinction and taste. 


It is no longer necessary to sacrifice pride and reliance for economy. 


The selection in the new Keystone Standard is wide, within a range 
of $8.25 to $16.50 in the 7-jewel movement, and $13.50 to $25 in the 
15-jewel movement. 

This entirely new value is establishing a different attitude in the 
purchase of watches. Certainly, you are not warranted in selecting a 
new watch until you have seen the Keystone Standard at your jeweler’s. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Riverside, New Jersey 


Look in your jeweler’s win- 
dow for this display, He 
willdemonstrate to you the 
remarkable value of Key- 
stone Standard Watches. 


Standard thee 


If you are not now carrying the com- 
lete range of Keystone Standard 


atches needed to meet your cus- 
. tomers’ requirements, write to us 
without delay. 
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VOLUME 100 


S I travel from city to city and see so 
many boys and girls on the golf 
links and see the many others 
wielding homemade putter and 

st-off driver, I have decided 
that the game which finds so mtich: favor in 
my sight is fast coming to the fore and is 
winning a place of its own in our American 
homes, and that the brassies and the mashies 
are finding their proper place alongside the 
baseball bats and the hockey sticks in any 
convenient corner of the home. 

At the foot of that ladder of golf which 
leads to the heights of a championship, I was 
much like any other beginner at the game. 
] dreamed -very little about championships 
and victories. There is something quite 
natural about a youngster taking to this 
game, for there is a big stick with which to 
make a lusty hit, there is a quiet, demure and 
rather harmless-looking ball to whack, and 
there is a wide expanse over which to.roam. 
All these appealed to me, and added to that 
was the attraction of being with my father. 
He was fond of the game, and I liked to be 
with him; and I owe everything to his help 
and encouragement. 

I often wished, long before I ever took up 
the game of golf, that I could be a caddy, 
principally because I could then accompany 
my father over the links and be a help rather 
than a hindrance. 

Now that I am older I still might be wish- 
ing that I had begun as a caddy, for it must 
be a great and glorious feeling to write about 
how you began at the very foot of the lad- 
der and climbed up every rung to success at 
the summit. But I am not in a class with 
bank presidents and the like who began as 
office boys and made great men of them- 
selves; nor yet am I like our great Abraham 
Lincoln; for such men have risen to fame 
and prominence in a line of work while mine 
is only a line of play. Mine is for fun and 
pleasure, not for bread and butter, which is 
far more important. Mine is just a side line 
to make work more pleasant and sweet. 
When a person lets golf get hold of him in any 


- other manner it is not so good, -unless that 


person intends to make a business of it. 


A Collection of Old Balls 
A a chance for .collecting, my early 


attempts at golf were very success- 
ful, for they gave me ample opportu- 
nity to indulge my habit and craze for gather- 
ing. My natural bent for getting into the 
rough made my ball collection increase daily. 

Since. my collection was composed of 
humble makes and those of lowly origin, and 
as most of its members had been under the 
snow, the leaves or the grass for unknown 
periods of time, I must admit that it could 
not boast of being lily white in color. Hence 
it-was that I went into the painting business 
with avidity. 

By means of a strong solution of lye and 
water I removed all the old paint, or as 
much of the paint that weather and use had 
allowed to remain. When a new coat of paint 
and enamel was on and dried proud indeed 
was I of my possessions in their robes of 
angelic whiteness. To me my success was at 
once apparent, and I was all for doing like- 
wise to my father’s until my mother found 
‘Out that the strong solution of lye had 
worked havoc with the kitchen linoleum, 
and that. her best cake-cooler was none the 
better for having been used as my drying 
rack, However, | had learned how to make 
old balls look like new, and that was a bit of 
knowledge worth while, although I was not 


mentioning the painting business for some 
time to come. 


Eye on the Ball—Follow Through 


WAS just as good as any other beginner 

at the game for losing golf balls, and I 
had to learn by actual experience what it 
meant to watch the ball; but I came near 
losing all I owned in quite a different man- 
ner. On coming into the ‘house one day | 
dropped my bag of balls on the radiator in 
the hall, and’ when the heat had done its 
work f found all my white friends sitting on 
flat pedestals, wholly unfitted for future use. 
erhaps from that experience I learned: a 
Profitable lesson. For the young, green player, 


I. At the Foot of the Ladder 





Keystone 
Glenna Collett practices a drive from the first tee of the Boca ciega course at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Golf for Young Players 


- 


By GLENNA COLLETT 


Women’s National Amateur Champion 


one little point in the golf game which is 
of the utmost importance is that the ball 
collapses at the moment of meeting between 
ball and club head. Of all the things one is 
supposed to know about the game that point 
isthe least understood and worked upon, else 
we might all be more anxious to pay more 
attention to going after the ball, or, as we 
sometimes say, we might be more intent on 
throwing the club head at the ball. This 
would mean that we would be staying with 
the ball as long as possible while it is going 
through the collapsing process. 

For wood shots and iron shots I am not 
averse to playing with any kind of ball, for 
the flight of an old ball or of a new one is 
secondary to the many other things to be 
thought of in the golf stroke. But for 
practicing on the green I am much in favor 
of using the best balls I can find. However, 
my first years ‘at the game were not marked 
with. any particular attention to the putting 
department. 

For that reason I played for four years 
without winning anything. It always seemed 


such a waste of good time to me to bother 
about the short ones when I could get such 
a thrill out of hitting the good long ones. I 
think that now I have a better idea of the 
importance of all the strokes and realize 
that the scores of even the best performers 
have no room on them for the counts of the 
missed short ones. A putt of aa inch counts 
in this game just as much as a drive of two 
hundred yards. 


Importance of Various Strokes 


HERE is a circular graph to which I 
think every boy and girl golfer should 
give a bit of attention. It shows the 
emphasis that is put on the putting section 
of the game. Suppose the par of the course is 
seventy-two; then exactly thirty-six strokes 
are allowed for putting, or just half of the 
circle. There is then only a small percentage 
for the woods and the irons. 
This is the graph, and I am sure that, if I 
could have seen the true story behind it and 
understood it thoroughly earlier in my game, 


NUMBER 20 


I could have saved myself many strokes. 
I was so bad once that, having reached the 
green with a long drive and a lusty brassie, 
I was seven on the card before I was finished. 
Nowadays no boy or girl takes arithmetic or 
algebra without learning the graph reading, 
and I know that, if I wanted golf to flourish 
by means of good scoring, I would have this 
score graph put in all the mathematics books 
of the land. 


50% 


‘PUTTS, 








If you think that golf is all spectacular drives, 

look at this! Fully half the strokes you make are 

putts—short, accurate shots on a small area of 
lawn grass, called the green 


One of my earliest instructors was a ‘“‘pro”’ 
at the Metacomet Club named John Ander- 
son. This teacher of mine had a very fine 
sense of rhythm, and if I can remember him 
for nothing else except the fact that he in- 
sisted that I swing with musical rhythm I am 
quite satisfied. He must have been very fond 
of ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy,” for I remember 
that he was fond of singing to me: 


“Mind your music and your step, 
And with your clubs be handy.” 


And true it is that, if I keep my feet doing 
the proper work and manage to get music 
and grace into my swing, then I shall be able 
to handily handle the club. So, too, will all 
who do likewise. 


Everybody a Dub at First 


SHOULD like very much to state just 

what it was in the first four years of my 

golf game that contributed most to my 
gaining the coveted honors at the Women’s 
National at the age of nineteen, but the 
truth is that i passed through many stages 
and that my game was constanily evolving 
and changing. The getting of a settled stance, 
of a grip that I could best and most con- 
veniently work with, and a swing that had 
at the least the chief elements of truth in it, 
was by no means a gift. 

There are, however, a few particular 
characteristics which kept developing along- 
side my game, and which I must speak of as 
aiding me in the gaining of such honors as 
I have been fortunate enough to secure. 
These have materially helped me to keep on 
the upward grade, for having a game at one’s 
command is not everything. Of course, I 
was very fond of being out of doors, and all 
the time I could get from my studies I spent 
in the open. Thus it was I always had a good 
appetite, for my exercise made me hungry. 
I also got very tired and sieepy and did not 
have to waste much time wooing the god of 
slumbers. I made so many costly blunders 
besides, that I early learned the value of the 
smile; so I developed a good nature toward 
my game. 

At the foot of the ladder, then, I was much 
like any one of the beginners, at the same 
place, with the selfsame prospects of success 
or failure. Once in the proverbial blue moon 
I got off a particularly good shot, and, urged 
on by its success, I kept on my way with 
right good cheer. | always seemed to keep up 
a fine edge for the game, took a great deal of 
pleasure out of playing, and at once fell into 
the habit of hitting them hard. I have gone 
up many rungs on the iadder of success since 
those first days, but a few characteristics 
still cling to me. . 

For instance, a little shakiness at the 
knees. My brother ofter. tells me that the 
chief trouble he has with oral compositions is 
the fact that when he gets up to recite his 
knees shake. I am sure it must be a family 
characteristic, for early in the game I 
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developed a slight shakiness there whenever 
I stood on the first tee. No use saying that 
one is quite unconscious of all that is around 
him when he stands up before all eyes. We 
are not equipped with blinders like the horse, 
and we all feel within us that urge to action. 
I know that it is a great relief when that 
feeling of uneasiness departs, but you will 
have to ask some one who 
has been with the game 
longer than I have been just 
how long you will have to 
follow the game before that 
shakiness will not come to 
you on tee No. 1. 

Up to now I have been 
telling some of the little 
things that made the first 
days of my golf interesting 
and worth while to me. | am 
now going to tell a few of the 
things that helped to build 
up my game and a few of its 
chief characteristics. I was 
in no way a tomboy, and 
yet I very soon learned the 
trick of giving the ball a 
good sound crack. 

I think it is fortunate for 
me that I did not begin the 
game in that period of my 
life when it would seem im- 
portant to me to be ladylike 
in all my doings, for I think 
it isin just that respect that 
girls and women fall down in 
their game, being too’set on 
sending the ball on its jour- 
ney with*a gentle sweep. 
Had I begun a little later in 
life I Suppose I should have 
been bothered about doing it 
in a ladylike manner, but as 
it was I had no scruples at all 
in the matter, and I got the 
most enjoyment that a lusty 
swing could produce. I am 
still anxious to hit hard and 
to hit decisively. 


Match Play Useful 


find out how you are 
going in this game it is 
quite necessary to try 
out your game in competi- 
tion. I was only fourteen 
years of age when I entered 
tournaments, which is in- 
deed young, but, as there 
was little likelihood of my 
winning anything but ex- 
perience and still less of my 
setting the world on fire, I 
think that all the results 
were of an affirmative na- 
ture. Once in a while I would 
get a hole that would be 
particularly good, and that 
served to keep up my in- 
terest. It was a natural bent 
of mine to enjoy these tour- 
naments with my elders, and I often wonder 
just how much their solicitude for my game 
added to their own scores. In one game I 
played with Mrs. Caleb Fox, a nationally 
known golfer. My score was 107. I was 'way 
off. I do not think I was an aid to her. 

I think that I was more enthusiastic then 
than I am now about tournaments, or at 
least I have learned to keep my feelings 
more to myself now. I was very apt in those 
days to show just how I felt in all matters, 
and I often had a chance to see just how 
poorly I could do. Tournaments are the 
means of showing you that “there are 
others” in the game, and I was always anx- 
ious to see those others. They teach you also 
not to have too good an opinion of yourself, 
and true it is that conceit is fatal to a 
youngster’s golf. 

It is well to get into matches and compe- 
titions in order that you may see just how 
you stand with reference to the rest of the 
field. It will show your progress or your lack 
of it, as the case may be, for figures do not 
lie. There are, as you know, two ways of 
counting in the golf game. One is by medal 
play, in which all strokes are counted for the 
eighteen holes, and the total noted. The 
other is to score by holes, each hole being a 
separate game in itself and the player who 
wins the most holes being declared the 
winner. It is true that at first I did not 
fathom the difference between the two ways, 
but when I did fully understand I grew to 
recognize the delights of both. 

For reasons that must be obvious to all 
who have played the game I had all I could 
do to prevent the pyramiding operations of 
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my medal score, and for the reason that I 
could forget the bad holes of the medal 
score in match play faster | soon grew most 
fond of the match-play style. The two 
méthods, however, have a very near rela- 
tion, but most golfers prefer to play against 
a single opponent rather than against the 
whole field. In the former case there is the 


your efforts toward getting a decided hit 
instead of a gentle sweep; as early as you 
possess a game try it out in a bit of competi- 
tion, and let it show up the good along with 
the bad; find out the mental picture of what 
you mean by rhythm from an instructor if 
possible, and swing with that picture in the 
mind. These are the things that I have found 
of the greatest help to me in my game, and 
that is the way I have been doing all my 
golfing career. 


Practice—And Don’t Overdo It 


and why it should be a pleasure. The 

attitude in which we approach our 
practice has much to do with its effective- 
ness. There is no drudgery to be thought of 
in connection with it. Love for the game and 
an abundant fund of enthusiasm will change 
the drab color of practice to a roseate hue. 
Playing the game is without doubt very 
good practice, but practice while playing the 
game is very much out of place. When the 
muscles are weary is not the time to practice, 
the weariness of the body bringing on, as it 
must do, weariness of the brain. The parts 
may work, but they will not work at a rate 
that will give fitting returns. Practice them 
when fresh and in the best spirits. Be glad to 
give your best efforts at the time when most 
improvement can be expected. 

{ think a player should practice a stroke, 
practice a club. I do not believe in practicing 
for a match. Every shot taken should be the 
best effort of the’ player; never at any time 
should there be slouchy playing. The best 
then will be the norma B.-'g the player at 
all times will be ready for the match. Prac- 


“Tins brings me to the theme of practice, 


*. ticing for a tournament is a big order; it’ may 


Keystone 


Eleonora Randolph Sears 


America’s most famous all-round woman athlete 


“Ten years ago it was almost impossible for a girl to secure 
good coaching or help in any sport unless she lived near one 
of the few American country clubs of those days. Now, with 
so many women proficient in sports—golf, tennis, swimming, 
hockey, basketball and others—every girl who believes in 
having a sound mind in a sound body can get help and en- 
couragement. I am glad Miss Collett, whom I sincerely 
respect as a player, is giving this excellent series of golf articles 
to the girls and boys who read The Youth's Companion. Next 
to receiving a lesson from her, which is of course impossible, 
the best thing is to read these articles and to determine that you 
too will try hard to learn good games and to play them fairly 
and honorably.” 
(Signed) ELEONORA RANDOLPH SEARS 


advantage of knowing where you are stand- 
ing at every shot; but in the medal play you 
have the solace of knowing that no news is 
good news and that what you do not know 
cannot bother you. 
Rhythm 

WAS telling the advantages of tourna- 

ments and matches. I said that it showed 

you that there are others. More than 
that, it shows you who they are; and from 
them you can learn in what ways you are in 
the wrong and where your weaknesses lie. I 
remember once I was playing pretty good 
golf, for me, and then I went into a tourna- 
ment with a slice for every drive. I could not 
understand the reason for it at the time, but 
I found out why later; it was caused by the 
new element of striving too hard to win. This 
is a characteristic of competitive golf, and I 
had not learned: the ways of self-control. 

There is nothing like tournaments for 
bringing out all your faults, but that is a 
splendid thing for a player, for error in an 
important place makes more impression 
than the same mistake under other cir- 
cumstances. A player may go from week to 
week and from season to season without ever 
coming to a contest with his equal or his 
superior, but he will lose the greatest joy and 
the keenest pleasure of the gamie by so doing. 
He will also miss the best means of making 
improvement and showing advancement. 
Find out by tournament play all your faults 
and fix them before they have a chance to 
become so fixed that they will fix you. 
Early in the learning days be sure to bend 





demoralize the morale of the doer. Practicing 
a stick is ‘a definite task. The player knows 
what he is doing, where he ought to send the 
ball, the distance the club can carry. There 
is nothing haphazard about the transaction. 
It may be he will never be master of the 
club; that is true, but he can save himself 
from being a slave to the club. An intimate 
acquaintance with each stick cannot be 
gained by absent treatment. 

The Chinese have a strange custom in 
their methods of divination. 
If about to go on a long jour- 
ney, they will shake a box of 
arrows and cast them to the 
ground. If the arrows do not 
stick in the ground the first or 
even the third time, they will 
continue the process until they 
all stand upright. Then it 
is the auspicious moment to 
begin. So, if when in practice 
you are playing a stick well, 
quit. If you continue long 
enough, you will get an error. 
Try another stick when suc- 
cess comes to the first. 

Often I hear a boy or girl 
complain of losing his drive. 
The drive is surely one of the 
golfer’s dearest possessions, 
and it is a calamity of the 
direst sort when lost. Here is 
a case where it would be well 
to advertise, though there 
is no recognized “lost and 
found" column that would 
cover the article in question. 
The place to advertise is with 
yourself, Take your outfit and 
try out your stroke; get help 
if possible, but at any rate 
display to yourself the ma- 
terials in your pack. The lost 
can be found, for the intangi- 
ble something that caused you 
to lose your fondest possession 
is still yours but temporarily 
is not in working order. 

Losing the drive is one of 
the symptoms of progress. 
The drive is lost in the con- 
structive stage of our game, 
the time in which we are 
building our mansion, before 
the mental picture of what we 
are planning to accomplish 
has achieved a fixed picture 
in our minds. It is the time 
during which no rule will 
hold good for all days and 
when every play seems to be a 
continuous change. The but- 
terfly from the chrysalis will 
in due time emerge. 
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Find a Practice Place at Home 


most of its followers golf.is.a seasonal! 
pastime. Climatic conditions make it 
sensible to lay aside the sticks for the 
hibernation period. That enforces on many 
a lay-off on practice. It may retard the prog- 
ress in the constructive stage, but I do not 
think it advisable to suggest either a South- 
ern residence or yet a trip to the Golden 
Gate—though either or both, being bene 
ficial, might be acceptable. 

I can, however, advise a boy or a girl to 
have a practice place at home. It is dan- 
gerous to hit golf balls around the neighbor- 
hood, for they have a habit of going fai 
when you least expect them to do so. Even 
if you try to hit them against a blanket hung 
on the clothes line, one will be sure to sky 
right over the top, or else slice at an exact 
right angle to the side. My father had a 
practice place in the attic. It was made of 
blankets and netting. The net was on both 
sides and on the top. The blanket was in the 
front. Against this blanket hung from the 
top a person could hit as hard as he wished. 
The ball would fall limply to the carpet. No 
rebound, you see. To get a rebound from 
rubber you must hit it against something 
hard. 

I have seen baseball players throw balls at 
the pillows on the bed; it is on the same 
principle. Be sure, however, not to practice 
where there is likelihood of doing harm. 

After the seven years vassalage that, ac- 
cording to legend, it takes to make a golfer, 
an occasional lay-off from play is beneficial, 
and does not appreciably affect the game. 
The sureness that comes from success does 
not disappear by any miracle. Practice and 
grow. Only remember that in whatever way 
we are outstandingly above our player com- 
panions, it is only as a result of giving an 
equally outstanding importance to it by 
both thought and practice. 

Again I say, if you want to wake up some 
day a beautiful old lady, you must be every 
day a somewhat beautiful young lady. And 
if one day you hope to wake up at the top 
of the ladder, you cannot expect to make it 
by sleeping all the way. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





Keystone 


ROBERT T. JONES, JR. 


My Here is another example of what a young player can accom- 


thought is that everything plish. Jones was 21 when he won the National Open Cham- 
around us is changing all the pionship, against amateurs and professionals, in 1923. He 
time. It is not strange our graduated from Harvard in 1924, and that summer won the 


golf game is not-an exception. 





National Amateur Championship. In 1925 he won it again. 
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HE last three of the 

seven great yellow 

pines standing at the 

end of Cherokee Cause- 

way had never before 
cast so peculiar a shadow upon 
that lonely road. Frank Brew- 
ton’s keen blue eye detected the 
strange shadow. It might mean 
life or death to him; for he had 
in his buggy six thousand dol- 
lars in cash,—the money for 
the weekly payroll of the Cher- 
okee Lumber Company,—and 
it now looked to him as if he 
were in for a holdup. 

That might not have been so 
bad if it had not been for the 
grievous oversight of Perkins, 
the cashier back in Pleasant- 
ville, whose rifle Brewton al- 
ways carried on this trip. Per- 
kins had not forgotten the rifle 
when he handed the money to 
the manager of the mill, but 
he had forgotten to load it. 
Brewton had discovered the oversight not 
half a mile from the Seven Sisters on. the 
lonely causeway that spanned a part of 
Cherokee Swamp. The discovery had made 
him unusually alert; that -was one reason 
why he saw that all was not right up at the 
Seventh Sister. 

While fully thirty yards away Brewton 
came to that realization. In that instant his 
strong brown hand closed instinctively over 
hisheavy, blunt rifle. But it as quickly relaxed; 
for the weapon was virtually useless to him. 
The speed of his thought also had something 
to do with his promptness in relaxing his 
grip. He then did what might have seemed 
to an onlooker a strange thing. As if he were 
trying to do it without letting his horse know 
he slid from the buggy, but kept soft pace 
with it. The vehicle bumped on over the mud- 
dy logs of the causeway, the horse struggling 
continually for better footing. Brewton kept 
his stealthy pace and his grim silence. One by 
one he passed the pinés.in the well-known 
group. 

When the horse came abreast of the Sev- 
enth Sister, the massive bole of which stood 
in soft swamp grass, Brewton left the road. 
In the next instant he had sprung like a tiger 
from behind upon the miscreant who had con- 
cealed himself on the farther side of the giant 
tree. In the short, sharp struggle the robber’s 
gun went off, startling the manager’s jaded 

orse. The animal ran, but not far. By the 
time she came to a halt, a hundred yards 
away and near the end of the causeway, 
Frank Brewton had mastered his man. After 
he had been disarmed, the wretch began to 
plead for mercy. 

“You know me, Mr. Brewton. You know 
I never would have hurt you. I had to have 
money for my family. You know where I lives 
on the Moss Swamp road, and so many chil- 
dren; and my wife, she’s always poorly. 
Don't send me up to the pen, or to the chain 
gang, Mr. Brewton.” ; 


HE would-be holdup man presented a 
sorry spectacle. He was undersized, un- 
derfed, seedy, sandy-looking. 
“You won’t hand me over, will you, Mr. 
Brewton?” , 
The big, bronzed, wholesome man, now 
having entirely regained hiscomposure, looked 
is miserable captive squarely in the eyes as 
the cringing fellow afforded him opportu- 
nity todo so. Brewton knew this fellow, Dave 
Liner by name, by nature a humble pineland- 
er, but now apparently turned highwayman. 
Been working lately, Dave?’’ he asked. 
; No,” the prisoner admitted. 
‘Want work?” 
“Yes, sir—oh, yes, any kind.” 

Come on with me then to the mill. We 
need a man there on the new ripsaw. Twelve 
a week,” he added. 

. Prewton,a man of few words, was a man of 
infinite largeness of heart. He loved human 
nature, and he believed he had the power of 
gauging men. He now believed he had taken 
Jave Liner’s proper measure. The fellow, his 
heart reasoned, was to be pitied; an appeal of 
that sort was never lost on Brewton. Yet he 
realized that his heavy responsibility made it 
necessary for him to show mercy with dis- 
When th 
1en the two were halfway to the buggy, 
-he said, in an offhand peta a 


Gripping his man with jingers like steel talons, 
Brewton lifted him and with a mighty effort 
hurled him against the approaching skulker 


“Dave, I’m going to leave this breech- 
loader of yours over here by this clump of 
sweet gums. You can get it on your way home 
tonight. You pass this way, don’t you?” 

Liner admitted that he did. 

As the two were climbing in the buggy, 
the manager said: ‘‘Company wouldn’t ap- 
prove of my giving rides to fellows toting 
guns. It’s nothing against you, Dave.” 

“Yes, sir,” his com- 
panion agreed; “‘you 
is right.” 

‘I’m taking you 
along thisafternoon,” 
Brewton further ex- 
plained, ‘‘to get you 
started right on that 
job: I may be away 
tomorrow, and I 
want to see to it that 
you are put in the 
way of making good.” 

They. drove on in 
silence. The mill was 
only two miles away 
now, and the distant 
whine of the big saws 
came faintly to their 
ears. Longer and 
longer were the shad- 
ows of the great pines 
cast by the sinking 
sun. Frank Brewton 
was thinking of the 
shadowoftheSeventh 
Sister, and what prob- 
ably would have hap- 
pened if his eye had 
not detected the curi- 
ous shape in the road: 
a weapon is deadly, 
even in the hands of such a fellow as Dave 
Liner. It was of a more pleasant topic that 
the mill manager presently spoke. 

“We'll be cutting over toward your way 

retty soon, Dave. Our line runs within about 
half a mile of the Moss Swamp road. Now, 
if you make good on the saw, we might shift 
you to bossing a logging gang. That would 
mean better pay, and you’d be nearer home. 
How would —” 

“Look out!” shouted Dave Liner at the top 
of his voice. 

With the innate alertness of the pinelander 
he had sensed the fearful blow descending on 
Brewton. The manager sensed it also, insofar 
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thief. But I ain’t a 
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as he felt that it was coming from behind. 
He dodged, and the brutal oak club, grazing 
his head, caught him a glancing blow on the 
neck and shoulder. Powerfully reacting from 
the impact, Brewton made a leap of savage 
strength. He went clear of the buggy and 
turned in the air to face his assailant. He 
was scarcely on the ground when he saw an- 
other blow coming. Yet he took time to yell 
to Dave Liner: 

“Drive on. Make 
good now.” 


ARDING 
the descend- 
ing blow as 


best he might, Brew- 
ton grappled with his 
antagonist, a power- 
ful negro, whose 
strength had a grim 
wildness in it. But 
Frank Brewton never 
went into a fight with 
anything except a sole 
purpose—and that to 
win. He felt that he 
could master this 
man; but hardly had 
this conviction come 
to him when he espied 
a second robber com- 
ing stealthily out of 
the dense bay bushes 
bordering the road. 
Presumably it was his 
rt to hover on the 
rders of the fight 
and to deal Brewton 
a fatal blow from 
behind. It was notime 
for ordinary effort. Gripping his man with 
fingers like steel talons, Brewton lifted him 
and with a mighty effort hurled him against 
the approaching skulker. Both men crashed 
into the brush and water beside the road. 
Brewton, breathing heavily, stooped to pick 
up the heavy green oak club that the first 
man had dropped. Even in that moment 
both of the negroes had jumped to their feet. 
An instant they hesitated; but the look in 
Brewton’s eye and the club in his hand were 
potent arguments for a strategic retreat. 
They turned and fled, jumping high over 
fallen logs and through swamp briars. The 
manager watched them out of sight. 


I was a 


Dave Liner 
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“Twice in one day,” he said as he turned 
back toward his buggy; “I reckon I call that 
enough.” 

The buggy was standing in the road fifty 
yards ahead, as the manager expected to find 
it. But his first glance in that direction sent a 
chill to his heart. It was empty. Dave Liner 
was gone. 

Brewton broke into a run that quickly 
brought him to the vehicle. He threw back 
the cushion of the seat. The wooden com- 
partment beneath, which had held the small 
black satchel containing six thousand dollars 
in cash, was empty. Dave Liner, tak- 
ing advantage of Brewton’s second 
struggle, had made off with the 
money. - 

Never before in his life had Frank 
Brewton experienced so terrible a 
shock. An unexpected blow from a 
stealthy robber was nothing to this 
blow which shook his faith in human 
nature. But the chief concern of the 
company, which dealt in tangible 
things, was the loss of the money. The 
question was what to do next. Brew- 
ton’s keen eyes began to search the 
shimmering panorama of the swampy 
pinelands. In any one of a thousand 
places in yellow broom grass, gross 
thicket or tangled watercourse might 
be crouching the fugitive who had 
doubly_wronged him. 


HE sun was setting as, he drove 

into the mill yard. The saws had 

not yet ceased their wild scream- 
ing; for the men had been working 
overtime for months to get lumber 
down to the Pleasantville wharves, 
whence the yellow pine was shipped 
to the yards at Charleston, which 
were clamoring for lumber for more 
vessels. He noticed, however, that 
one ripsaw was idle. It was the one 
he had promised to Dave Liner. Now, 
he thought, it would be forever idle 
so far as Liner was concerned. 

He stopped his horse in front of his dingy 
office. It was always locked when he was not 
at the mill. He fumbled with the key. As soon 
as he was inside and had a little better hold of 
himself—for the business was telling on 
him more severely than he had imagined that 
it could—he would send for Henrys, the 
bookkeeper, and perhaps some others. It was 
a wretched business, the whole affair. In a 
dark and grievous mood he pushed open the 
door of his office. The door creaked loudly; 
or was it a voice that sounded behind him? 

He turned on his heel to face—Dave Lin- 
er! Under his coat the man had a bulky bun- 
dle. In silence the two men entered the room, 
and Brewton closed the door. 

“I brung it back,” said Dave simply, hand- 
ing over the black satchel. 

Brewton took it, opened it and saw that 
the money was intact. But he did not un- 
derstand. 

“Did you think they would get me, and so 
you ran away with it, intending to deliver it 
here at the mill?” 


IHERE was a chance for Dave Liner to 

save himself. But he would have to lie 

to do it. His face showed pathetically 
the fearful struggle he was making. In his 
hot, furtive, pitiable eyes there was a'glimmer 
of tears. 

“Mr. Brewton, I can’t lie to a man like you. 
You—you done been good to me, like no 
man has ever been. | stole the money— 
meanin’ to get away with it, and never come 
back. But I jest had to bring it back. I reckon 
I ought to go to the pen,” he added. 

“You stole’ it—and brought it back?’ 
Brewton repeated. 

“Yes, sir, | wasa thief. But I ain’t a thief no 
more.” 

There was a surging in Frank Brewton’s 
heart. It was a gladness great enough to over- 
come all the shock he had undergone. But he 
did not show it to the man before him. 

His stern, hard features did not relax. His 
jaw clenched as tightly. All Brewton said 
was, 

“Dave, wait a minute until I turn this 
money over to Mr. Henrys. There'll still be 
light enough for us to look at that saw. I'll 
want you to take hold of her and run her to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Dave, with the sleeve of 
his torn coat over his face. 
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The Scratches on the Glass 





Nancy realized that she had opened Gilbert Kent's trunk 
instead of her brother's 


Chapter VIII. A Frightened Dink 


RANK MORGAN, coming down 
stairs just before breakfast that 
i met his sisters in the lower 

all. 

“Give the password and the 
secret sign,” said Nancy in a deep, myste- 
rious whisper as he joined them: 

“Purple Rock,” Frank answered in the 
same solemn tone, humoring her high spirits. 

“Right! You are one of us! But where is 
our fellow conspirator? Surely he is not 
oversleeping on this day of days?” 

“No, he’s either overswimming or over- 
walking,’’ answered Frank with some exas- 
peration in his tone. ‘“‘He was gone when I 
woke up, and I found a note on his pillow 
saying he was off for a walk and perhaps a 
swim but would be back in good time for 
breakfast. It does seem that he might have 
waked me to go with him,” the boy added 
sulkily. 

“I hope Gilbert hasn't taken a chill or 
anything from the shock of going in the 
river at this hour,” said Blanche. ‘I don't 
approve of a swim before the sun has had 
time to warm the water. I think it’s dan- 
gerous.”” 

Frank laughed scoffingly. “‘You remind me 
of Aunt Kitty,” he teased her. “I hope you 
are not going to grow into another health 
crank like her. Just before school closed she 
wrote me a long lettter warning-me against 
nearly every pleasure a summer: vacation 
affords. She wanted me to promise not to go 
in swimming for longer than three minutes 
and a half, or drink water that hadn't been 
analyzed by a chemist, or take a walk in the 
sun, or let a strange mosquito bite me, or 
handle any vines for fear they might be 
poison ivy, or—"’ 

“Oh, Frank, have you the letter still?’ 
interrupted Nancy eagerly, “‘I just love to 
read those health treatises of Aunt Kitty's. 
They are funnier then any joke paper.”’ 

“T think it’s knocking round in the tray of 
my trunk, if you care to go after it,"” Frank 
answered. He did not offer to go himself 
because he didn’t believe in spoiling sisters 
when they were as young as Nancy and per- 
fectly healthy. “I kept it because it was so 
amusing.” 

Nancy immediately started up the stairs 
to get the letter. The door of the boys’ room 
stood open—as did the bureau drawers, the 
wardrobe, and nearly everything else that 
should have been closed—and she walked 
right in. A small steamer trunk was one of 
the first things her eyes fell upon, and, 
finding it unlocked, she lifted the lid with- 
out hesitation. In the tray was a confusion 
of boyish possessions, among which she 
rummaged for the letter which her brother 
had told her she might read. And finally she 
came upon one. It was without an envelope 
and its pages were thoroughly mixed, but 
that was the condition in which one always 


found any letter 
which Frank had 
read just once. The 
handwriting was 
feminine, and 
Nancy thought it 
looked like her Aunt 
Kitty’s. So she began 
to‘read it even before 
she’ had sorted the 
pages. It was Nancy’s 
way to plunge into 
the middle of things, 
whether books or let- 
ters, and read on to 
the end before she 
went back to the 
beginning. 

The first words 
her eyes lighted upon 
were heavily 
underlined—You 
must not fail!” 
She giggled a 
little because she 
thought her aunt was 
referring to Frank’s 
examinations, and 
it seemed amusing 
that she should send 

im such a solemn 
warning when it stood to reason that he 
wouldn't fail if he could help it. But as she 
read on her expression grew a little puzzled. 
Why did her aunt tell Frank that there 
are few higher virtues 
than ‘loyalty to one's 
clan, and that to 
achieve a great pa- 
triotic service one must 
brush aside all ob- 
stacles? Why did she 
tell him to remember 
old wrongs and steel 


“Dink saw Gilbert digging in the tower 
this morning” 


himself against faltering? Why did she write 
so strangely of justice and then begin to tell 
of the needs of sone down-trodden people 
whose ignorance must be enlightened and 
poverty relieved? It somehow didn’t sound 
a bit like their Aunt Kitty, who: usually 
wrote of chest-protectors and hot-water 
bottles. And so perplexed was Nancy that 
she decided to go back to the beginning and 
read the whole letter. It took some little 
time to find the first page in all that mass of 
writing, but she finally came upon it. And 
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when she did she exclaimed aloud in dismay 
and dropped the’ letter hastily into the tray 
of the trunk again. For it began, “My dear 
Gilbert,"’ and Nancy realized that she had 
opened Gilbert Kent's trunk instead of her 
brother’s and had been reading a letter 
from Gilbert’s mother. 

The girl was so distressed by her thought- 
less act that she left the room immediately 
without opening the other trunk in the 
room and seeking for her aunt’s health 
treatise. She told herself that she must 
forget every word she had read, but that 
was much easier said than done. The strange 
sentences still danced before her eyes. What 
a very odd letter Gilbert’s mother ‘had 
written! 

Downstairs she found her family still 
waiting for breakfast and wondering why 
Gilbert didn’t return from his walk. - 

“I am going to the city this morning,"’ 
said Mrs. Morgan casually, arranging some 
flowers in a vase. ‘‘I wished yesterday, when 
it was too late, that I had gone with you 
young folks. I hope you won't mind goin 
back again, Frank, because I'll have to as 
you to drive me? Your father has some 
business with those factory men who. are 
going to buy the house.” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Frank aghast. ‘“‘Not 
today! I just can’t drive you today, mother, 
but I'll be glad to do it tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Morgan looked none too pleased 
that her son should put his affairs above her 
own, but she answered coolly and calmly, 











“Very well, Frank, I will ask Blanche to 
drive me. I’m sure she won’t tell me to wait 
until tomorrow.” 

But Blanche looked quite as aghast as 
her brother had looked. The idea of the 
treasure-hunt being undertaken without her 
was more than she could bear. 

“Mother, please wait until tomorrow,” 
she begged. “I'll love to drive yop in to- 
morrow, but not today. I just can’t go 
today, mother.” 

“Then I’ll ask Gilbert,’’ said Mrs. Mor- 


gan. ‘I don't believe he will be so discon: 
teous as to refuse me even if my own chi! 
dren are.” 

Consternation filled all three of th 
young Morgans. They knew that Gilberi 
if asked, would go, but they imagined fv: 
would hate it just as much as they. Fo 
they were all in the treasure-hunt togethe: 

“Oh, no, mother, you simply mustn’ 
ask Gilbert either,"’ protested Nancy. ‘I; 
wouldn't be fair to force him to go out ot 

liteness when I’m sure it would jus: 

reak his heart."’ 

“Well, what's to do here today,:I'd like to 
know?" their mother asked in real ‘curiosity 
“If you don’t want me to be deeply hurt 
you will have to tell me what you are plan 
ning for this morning that is so importan: 
you can't do me a small favor.” 

“I'm curious, too,’’ said the Major. 

Frank glanced at his sisters, and his eye, 
said plainly, ‘Let's tell them."’ Secrets 
seemed a little foolish in the daylight, and 
even Blanche felt that her father’s teasing, 
if they failed to find a treasure, would be 
better than leaving that hurt-expression on 
her mother’s face. 

Frank began at the beginning and ‘oki 
his parents how the girls had worked out the 
meaning of the scratches on the windowpane 
in the’parlor. But he had got no farther than 
that when his father’s incredulity made it 
necessary to take him into the parlor and 
show him that he wasn’t talking nonsense. 

“No, no, Frank, you and the girls are all 
wrong,’’ protested Major Morgan when the 
boy had copied the inscription on paper and 
shown him how the few letters which stood 
out clearly in the long lines could be joined 
together to form intelligible words, ‘I can't 
believe these other marks 
are just dummies. There 
is some other meaning 
hidden here." 

“That's what I thought 
at first,"’ said Frank, ‘‘bu‘ 
I'm convinced now that 
the girls have the key to 
the cipher. For we have 
found a purple rock." 

“It's amcng the Indian 
relics ‘in the museum iu 
the city,’”’ put in Nancy. 
“And one of the officials 
told us that that rock 
came from the old watch- 
tower above Monkshood 
which the Cherokees had 
used as a_ ceremonial 
house.” 

“He said it was dug 
from the place where the 
old slave block stands 
now,'’ added Blanche. 
“We are planning to make 
the measurements and 
start a real treasure-hunt 
this morning. That's why 
we simply can’t drive 
mother into the city.” 

Mrs. Morgan was not 
unreasonable. She ad- 
mitted that their excuse 
for not wanting to go to 
the city that day was 
excellent. 

“f'm as curious as any- 
body,” said the Major, 
“but I’m not convinced. 
There is more meaning 
in this inscription than 
you girls have worked 
out. These unintelligible 
marks were never put 
here for dummies. They 
were intended to. convey 
something.” 

“But you'll have to 
admit that there is also 
meaning in what we dis- 
covered, father,” said Blanche, a little 
chagrined. a. 

“Yes; I think there must be two inscri))- 
tions here. I believe the one you worked out 
was superimposed on an older one that has 
nearly worn away. I’m not yet satisfied that 
you have solved the mystery of the scratches 
on the glass, but I am nevertheless very 
much interested in what you have learned. 

The breakfast bell rang then and the 
family’s attention was again turned to the 
fact that their guest had not come bac!s 
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from his walk. They did not like to go in to 
breakfast without him; Frank went out of 
doors to see if he could see anything of him. 
In the back yard he encountered little Dink, 
shivering in very wet clothes. — 

“I say, Dink, have you seen anything of 
Gilbert Kent this morning?’’ the boy asked 
casually. 

“Yes, suh, I’s seed him,”’ Dink answered 
solemnly. ‘But I ain’t gwiner tell you whar 
I seed him or whut he wuz doin’.” 

“Why not?” asked Frank in very natural 
surprise. 

“’Cause he told me if I did he’d cut de 
top of my head off, and I believes he would, 
too. I’s scared of dat young man, Massa 
Frank. He’s a awful young man when he 
gits mad. He got so mad’at me dis mawnin’ 
I thought he wuz gwiner kill. me, I sho did! 
He chased me down into the river, and he 
made me swear I nuver would tell whut 
I seed, him doing.” 

“Oh, he was just playing with you, Dink,” 
said, Frank. : 

“Naw, he wuzn’t playin’, Massa Frank. 
He wuz awful mad at me ‘cause I seed 
him digging holes in dat ole tower. He tole 
me if I ever tole anybody he’d sculp me.” 

Nancy had come out into the yard also 
and was just in time to hear Dink’s words. 
And as the significance of them was borne 


The Boys Who Made Rad 


Powel Crosley—the one who makes 

so many radio sets, and who is some- 
timescalled ‘“‘the Henry Ford of Radio.” Well, 
you haven’t heard the whole story. There 
are three Powel Crosleys, : 

Powel Crosley, Sr., was a lawyer and ex- 
tensive property owner in Cincinnati when 
Powel Crosley, Jr:, was growing up. 

One day at the breakfast table he found 
his sons Powel and Lewis in a heated argu- 
ment as to whether Powel could build an 
automobile that would really run, out of 
a certain ‘‘one-lung’’ engine. The tow- 
headed son was sure he could do it. 

“If you can do that, I’ll give you ten 
dollars,” the father said. 

He had started something. 

Lewis had $2.80; Powel had an idea. 
Powel borrowed the $2.80. 

Down in front of the Pike Opera House 
some days later, crowds gathered to have 
a look at two boys who sat there in a most 
outlandish contraption. It looked terrible, 
and it sounded worse—but it ran. So Powel 
got his ten dollars. 

And it all meant simply this: Powel’s 
father had encouraged him to try a mighty 
hard task and had started his boy on a 
mechanical trail that led, ultimately, to 
some bright new factories in Cincinnati in 
which five thousand radio sets can be built 
ina single day. But the trail from that ten- 
dollar prize to the big plant.is a long and 
wandering one. I.wouldn’t recommend every 
boy to try to follow it. 

owel Crosley, Jr., went to public 
schools, then to the Ohio Military Institute, 
and then to the University of Cincinnati. 
And at the end of three years he, son of 
a prominent and well-to-do family, quit 
college to become a chauffeur. He felt that he 
just had to be where he could play with an 
engine, 

At twenty-three he designed and built 
a ‘six-cylinder motor car, at a time when 
a two- or three-cylinder engine was standard. 

jut he couldn’t raise money to build a 
factory. So he went' to Indianapolis to work 
and was to have driven a car in the great 
Speedway race, but broke an arm cranking 
a‘car a few days before the race. He wrote 
a story about a ride with John Aiken, star 
racing driver, that won him fame across the 
country. 

He returned to Cincinnati and became 
an advertising man. He again tried to 
start building a motor car. Later he tried 
to organize a company to build a cycle car. 
But people were afraid to invest money: in 
risky things like automobiles. Crosley was 
thirty years old before he began to succeed, 
really, He was selling automobile accessories 
by mail, and he did it so well that he bought 
the company he was working for. Soon he 
was taking in a million dollars a year, out 
of. which he made ‘enough profits to buy 


P'Powet" you have heard of but one 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


in upon her she flushed with anger and in- 
dignation. Nancy had a pretty little temper 
herself. ; 

“The traitor!’ she cried. ‘Gilbert Kent 
is a traitor!’ 

“Hush, Nancy!’ said Frank. “Dink, is 
it true that you saw Gilbert digging holes 
inside the old tower this morning? No 
hedging now!” 

Dink had not realized until Frank re- 
peated his words that he had told on Gilbert, 
and he looked very much frightened. But 
he admitted, when sternly pressed, that it 
was the truth. 

“What is the matter out here?” asked 
Major.Morgan, appearing on the back porch. 

“Gilbert Kent is a traitor,’’ explained 
Nancy furiously. ‘‘He’s a traitor and a thief. 
He’s taken advantage of us and stolen up 
the mountain to find that buried treasure 
before we were up. We took him into our 
confidence as naturally as we took Frank, 
and he has betrayed us. Dink saw him dig- 
ging in the:tower this morning.” 

All the: family had come out in the yard 
now, and Mrs. Morgan and Blanche were 
quite as astonished and concerned by 
Nancy’s revelation as was the Major, who 
could hardly believe it. Frank looked white 
and scared. 

They sent Dink into the hduse to dry 


himself by the kitchen stove and thus got 
him out of earshot. The older people had 
grasped enough of the situation to under- 
stand that Gilbert Kent had done avery 
wrong thing in rising at daylight to get 
ahead of Frank and the girls in a treasure- 
hunt in which they were all partners. 

“The reason we planned to wait until 
after breakfast to make the search,” said 
Nancy, half crying, ‘‘was because Blanche 
thought it was better so, and Gilbert Kent 
sided with her. He wanted the chance to 
get the treasure first; I just know he did!” 

“What do you know of Gilbert Kent, 
Frank?” asked the Major. “Is he an old 
friend of yours? How did you happen to 
invite him here for the summer?” 

“‘Why—he just took a fancy to spend his 
holidays with me in this queer old house and 
made it so evident that he’d like to come 
along that I invited him,” explained Frank. 
“T knew it would be dull here in the country 
without some friend to run round with, and 
Gilbert is very popular at school. Not sosocia- 
ble as he might be, but a fine athlete and one 
of the cleverest boys in the class. I never 
dreamed he would do a thing like this. I’ll go 
hunt him up and demand an explanation.” 

“I’m going with you,” said Nancy. “I 
want to catch him in the act of stealing that 
treasure.” 


Two of them figure in this story about Powel 
Crosley, Jr., called “the Henry Ford of Radio” 
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Three generations of Powel Crosleys. 





Protograph by J. Anthony Bill 
P. C., Sr., is an attorney. 


P.C., Jr., manufactures radios. P. C., 3d, is still at school 


When Powel Cros- 
ley, Jr., was a boy 
his father award- 
ed him $10 for 
making this one- 
lung automobile. 
Mr. Crosley will 
never forget that 
$10, though now he 
owns factories in 
Cincinnati which 
can produce 5000 
radio sets in a day. 





“Tt looked terrible—but it ran” 


(Memory sketch of prize-winning car) 


The regular cash 
awards of the Y. 
C. Lab, ranging 
from $5 to $100, 
give the thousands 
of boys who have 
applied for mem- 
bership the same 
encouragement to 
become famous 
and useful that Mr. 
Crosley, Sr., gave 
his son. 





a printing plant and a woodworking factory, 
in which he made phonograph cabinets. 

Just here’ Powel Crosley, 3d, steps into 
the story. He was nine, and he wanted one 
of these new playthings, a radio set. On 
Washington’s birthday, 1921, father and 
son set out to get one—and father got a 
shock. This ‘strange new jigger that father 
scarcely had heard of was priced at $130. 
That would not have broke dad, exactly, 
but it seemed too much. 

“Instead of buying a set I bought a book 
on radio,” he told me. ‘We tried to read it, 


my boy and I. It was filled with hard words. 
But, like most beginners, we started in to 
make a crystal set. I had become a ‘bug.’ 
We used hay-baling wire for antenna, and 
when we had it rigged up we got every rock 
crusher in miles, but not a bar of music. 
Then we added an audion detector and had 
the thrill of actually hearing music that 
was being played seven miles away.” 

The homemade set cost $35. That proved 
to Crosley that sets could be made for 
ordinary pocketbooks. He made some 
radio parts, and then what he called the 
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“So do I,” said Blanche, who was almost 
as angry as her younger sister. After all, 
it was the two girls who had worked out the 
puzzle of the inscription on the glass, and 
they might well feel that they had been 
cheated by the boy to whom they had con- 
fided their secret as readily as to their own 
brother. 

“We'll all go,” said Mrs. Morgan. ‘‘Gil- 
bert is our guest, and I don’t want you hot- 
headed young people saying more to him 
than is necessary, whatever he may have 
done. We'll stroll up the mountain to the 
tower as if merely taking a walk. Mean- 
while, let us try to control our tempers and 
give Gilbert as much benefit of the doubt 
as possible.” ; 

Though Frank yearned to run ahead and 
have it out with Gilbert before the others 
saw. him, he reluctantly agreed to his 
mother’s plan. The girls, glad to be of the 
party that would confront the traitor, agreed 
too, and they all set out at once with no 
thought for the breakfast left behind them 
on the table. But their walk up the moun- 
tain could hardly be called a stroll. It was 
very quick time they made up the path in 
the chill of the early morning. And as they 
approached the old tower every heart 
quickened its beat. 

TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 
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“Harko Junior,” a crystal set, and later 
the ‘‘Harko Senior,” a one-tube set. 


had started his father in the radio busi- 

ness when the first ‘‘Harko Junior” 
was made; but it was a proud moment for 
the father too. 

It is commonly accepted that a rolling 
stone gathers no moss—meaning money. 
He was a mechanical engineer, an ad- 
vertising man, an automobile salesman, a 
sales manager; he knew something about 
manufacturing; he even knew a good deal 
about law. Crosley’s wandering from job 
to job and from trade to trade, which may 
have caused some to point to him as a 
“failure,” had given him an “all-round edu- 
cation”’ for this new business of radio. Like 
Ford, he decided that, if he could build 
enough of an article, he could build it 
cheaply, and, if he could build it cheaply, he 
could sell to millions of customers. Today 
he makes every single part that goes into 
his sets in his own factory, by the best 
labor-saving methods. Lewis, the brother 
who lent $2.80 to help build an automobile, 
takes care of the factory now. They call him 
production manager. 

Lewis has a Crosley principle to preach 
to, the twelve hundred employees of the 
plant. It is ‘better and cheaper.” 

A life of varied experiences has taught 
Powel Crosley to act quickly. When he has 
created what he believes to be a new 
“better” set he telegraphs to agents in all 
parts of the country, books orders by return 
wire and is away to a flying start almost 
before his competitors are aware of it. Or 
in the Northwest—as happened two years 
ago—a boy with a Crosley set copies mes- 
sages from Station WNP (Wireless North 
Pole), where MacMillan is frozen in in the 
Arctic regions, and for many days the 
youngster is the sr only link with the 
outside world. That is ‘‘news,” Crosley 
thinks; so he buys advertising space in 
which to tell the world about it. Last fall, 
when he brought out a “‘new line,’’ he paid 
$28,000 for a single advertisement—a bit 
of daring no one in the radio business has 
equaled. 

He operates an expensive broadcasting 
station of his own, which serves a large 
territory; and of course he is an official 
of national radio organizations and a man 
of importance in the councils of radio. 

In the top of his big new home Powel 
Crosley, Jr., has a long workroom. There he 
potters and tinkers and tries out new radio 
gadgets and makes up his mind about new 
kinds of sets. Up there Powel Crosley, Jr., 
is still a boy in many ways. Inventors 
usually are. He is tall and strong and of a 
ruddy complexion; and his idea of a really 
good time is to disappear on a camping 
trip and fish and hunt for weeks at a time. 


[' was a proud moment for the boy who 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


ou CANNOT HELP’ SUSPECTING that 

some boys go to college to make it 

easier to get tickets for the big football 
games when they grow up. 


HUNGER FOR PuBLICITY seems to find a 
curious satisfaction in the very things that 
are repugnant to good taste and that reserve 
which is fundamental to self-respect. It is 
that craving to attract attention which is 
responsible for most of the weddings in bal- 
loons and at country fairs and other simi- 
larly unsuitable places. The latest way in 
which the longing manifests itself is the act 
of a young Western couple in broadcasting 
a request for a name for their baby. The 
most appropriate—if it is that kind of baby 
—would be Fan. 


Tue Fairy Rive of Irish folklore is the 
mushroom circle of science, and botanists in 
England have been measuring the annual 
spread of some of the rings. They have found 
that it varies from about five and a half to 
thirteen inches, and that it is owing to the 
extending growth of the mycelium, or root 
system of the mushrooms, rather than to the 
dissemination of the spores. There is a ring 
in Salisbury Plain that is more than fifty 
feet in diameter, and another in California 
that, judging by the usual rate of increase, 
must be two hundred and fifty years old. 


Suips Have BEEN “CHRISTENED’’ from 
time immemorial. Champagne used to be 
the liquid used, but since liquor has been 
outlawed in the United States water—in 
every way a more appropriate fluid—has 
been employed. It is something new to ex- 
tend the practice to railway trains, but the 
other day a new fast train on the Boston & 
Maine Railroad was named the ‘Flyin 
Yankee”’ with all the ceremonies with whic 
shipyards are familiar. A young woman 
broke a flask of water over the locomotive 
pilot as the wheels began to move, and the 
“Flying Yankee’’ has now as good a title to 
its name as the Majestic and the Leviathan 
have to theirs. 


SERVICE 


F “‘success is measured in the cup of serv- 
if ice,” how noble an amphora must stand 
in the house of Dr. George Dick, of 
Chicago, and his wife, Dr. Gladys H. Dick! 
Twenty-five years ago a little grandson of 
John D. Rockefeller died of scarlet fever, 
that scourge of childhood. As a memorial to 
him, Mr. Rockefeller set aside the sum of 
one million dollars to establish the McCor- 
mick Memorial Institute for Infectious 
Diseases in Chicago, where research work 
could be carried on in the hope of discovering 
a cure for scarlet fever. Seven years ago 
Doctor Dick, who was then a member of the 
staff. of the Institute, thought he had a 
promising clue, but the funds that he needed 
for his research work were so nearly ab- 
sorbed in other activities of the Institute 
that little money could be diverted to his 
field. He determined to continue on his own 
slender resources. 

To enable him to do that, his wife went 
to work in another hospital, where she had 
to perform a certain share of those tasks that 
we snobbishly call menial. Her salary, added 
to the doctor’s own earnings, enabled him to 
continue his researches. ss 

Two years ago he made an announcement 
that startled the world. He had discovered 
and isolated the germ of scarlet fever and 
had found an antitoxin. Since then the 
medical profession has been testing it, and 
now, at the recent joint meeting of bacte- 
riologists and pathologists, the lay world 
learns that one of the diseases most feared 
for children and most dreaded of parents is 
conquered. One physician estimates that 
in a single year the serum saved more lives 
in New York City than most physicians save 
in a lifetime of practice. Doctor Park, direc- 
tor of the vaccine laboratory of New York, 
believes that in that city of six million people 
there will not be more than seventy-five 
deaths from scarlet fever this year. 

So can be added ‘another name—of right, 
two names—to the bright list of those whose 
services to mankind cannot be reckoned in 
money. Henceforth those of us who look 
upon that tender but terrible picture of 
Sir Luke Fildes, ‘‘The Doctor,” can feel that 
the central figure is watching in confidence 
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International Newsreel 


The birth of a mining-town. The Broadway of the new gold-camp at Red Lake, Ontario, as 1t 
; appeared in March 


rather than in doubt, and that his words to 
the tense parents will be words of reassur- 
ance. 

The mind travels back along the dim path 
of history and meets the victorious David 
returning from the slaughter of the Philis- 
tines. It sees the women coming out from all 
the cities of Israel, dancing their joy,and 
singing, ‘Saul hath slain his thousands, and 
David his ten thousands’; ‘and Saul 
was very wroth, and the saying displeased 
him,” for it meant that David had served 
the nation better than he. And then we 
think of Harvey and Lister and Morton, 
and that brave group of men who risked 
their lives to prove the truth of the-yellow- 
fever hypothesis, and of those other men who 
died by inches from the effects of X-ray and 
radium experiments, and of Bell and Edison 
and Marconi, whose inventions save thou- 
sands of lives every year. The old world 
moves, and civilization means something, 
after all. 


WHY THE UNITED STATES 
IS PROSPEROUS 


HERE is more than one reason, of course. 

The possession of a great and fertile 

country, rich in almost every advantage 
of climate and soil and mineral wealth, and 
occupied by an industrious people, not too 
numerous to find employment and elbow- 
room, easily would be enough of itself to 
make America prosperous and wealthy. 
But there are some other reasons too. We 
might have found them out for ourselves, 
but it is interesting to see what they are in 
the opinion of two young Englishmen, 
Bertram Austin and W. Francis Lloyd, who 
visited the United States to learn why Amer- 
ican industry was so much more efficient 
and American labor so much more contented 
than is the case in Great Britain. They have 
published their conclusions in a book called 
‘The Secret of High Wages.”’ 

These young men tell their fellow country- 
men that America prospers less by reason of 
its natural wealth than by reason of the en- 
lightened way American industry is dealing 
with its resources. “‘Employers and em- 
ployed have grasped the simple principle 
that it is more profitable to sell a large out- 
put at a comparatively small price than a 
small output at a high price.’ “‘Promotion in 
America is by merit.” ‘There is endless 
keenness and ingenuity in devising time- 
saving and labor-saving appliances."’ “Amer- 
icans are vigilant in eliminating waste 
and in saving energy, time and space.” ‘“‘The 
American employer is not afraid.to pay: high 
wages, when they result in large production.” 
“American welfare methods double high 
wages in their stimulative effect by sur- 
aes workers with cleanliness and 

ight. 

These are some of the observations the 





young Englishmen set down. They might 
have added that American employers are 
everywhere encouraging workers to become 
part-owners of the businesses in which they 
are employed, and helping to break down 
the barriers that long separated ‘‘capitalists’’ 
and “workingmen”’ into distinct classes. 
Better than any other modern country, we 
have succeeded in convincing employers and 
employed that their interests are the same. 

It is pleasant to learn from strangers that 
the satisfaction we have felt in the prosperity 
and harmony of our national industry is 
justified, and that we can with propriety 
take a little credit to ourselves for the in- 
telligence we have shown in dealing with 
some of the most perplexing problems of 
modern life. 


“AN UNKNOWN KID” 


NE of the great sporting events of the 
year is the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion Marathon race, on Patriots’ 

Day, April 19. The winner this year was 
John Miles, a youngster of twenty, of whom 
the other contestants and the general public 
had scarcely heard. He came on from Nova 
Scotia in that colossal self-confidence of 
youth which is so amusing when it fails but 
so compelling of respect when it succeeds, 
and cheerfully announced that he was going 
to win. The judges and trainers looked at his 
diminutive figure and smiled. He told them 
that his father had been his only trainer, and 
that ten miles was the longest road-race in 
which he had ever run. He had so little re- 
a for precedent and example that .he 

elped himself liberally to coffee and dough- 
nuts before he started; the veterans never 
touch food or drink at the beginning of a 
race. 

On the course, young Miles ran easily and 
gracefully, but not in any approved style. 
He swung oY arms wae, regare — of — 
motion, and romped along smilingly, gayly, 
as if the whole = 5 cen a joke, and as if he 
were merely.playing with the other runners. 

And that was about the truth. Never was 
he worried or hard put'to it, and he finished 
without distress, nearly four minutes ahead 
of the best time for the course. Across the 


front page of. one of the newspapers ‘of the’ 


next morning stretched the headline, ‘“Un- 
known Kid Smashes All Records." 

But headlines never tell all of the story. 
In the monotonous gray modesty of the un- 
leaded inside columns it was recorded. that, 
although the boy’s only trainer had been his 
father, that father had trained him from 


childhood .and watched’ carefully over. his 


diet and his habits. There are hills in Nova 
Scotia steeper than those-round: Boston, and 
the roads across them are rougher, and the 
snow and slush linger there longer. Over 
those roads. the boy had run twenty-seven 
miles as against the Marathon course of 





twenty-six miles, three hundred and eight, 


five yards; and that training was only «1; 


occasional, casual break in the day's work « 
hopping on and off a grocer’s delivery wagon 
and trotting to the back doors of custome:s 
with laden baskets. The hills between Hoj)- 
‘kinton and Boston seemed slight to him. 

It is the story of mariy a more important, 
though perhaps less spectacular, Marathon, 
The ‘unknown kid" is constantly coming 


to town and snatching wreaths toward 


which the hands of veterans had been con 
fidently outstretched. He brings with him 
the potent and fluid capital of youth, bu 
that alone is not enough. When he succeeds, 
a little searching of the past will usually 
show that he had long since trained himse'f 
for victory by conquering steeper hills and 


‘rougher roads at home. 


THIS Bx@worio 


The Foreign Debts 


The Senate having agreed to the debt 
settlements made with Italy and Belgium, 
fresh efforts are being made to arrive at a 
settlement with France. A proposal has 
already come from Paris, and it has been 
communicated to the President through Am- 
bassador Berenger. The terms of this pro- 

1 call for initial payments of something 
ike $30,000,000 a year, and these are to in- 
crease gradually until they reach sums of 
about $125,000,000 a year. The payments are 
to spread over sixty-two years and will 
amount in the end to about half the amount 
of the debt if interest at four and one-half per 
cent were added. The British settlement calls 
for a little more than three quarters of the 
total debt of Great Britain calculated with 
fullinterest, the Belgian settlement for about 
forty-five per cent of the total and the Ital- 
ian for just about a quarter. Some French- 
men—conspicuously M. Poincaré—are up 
in arms because, they understand, the pro- 
posal omits the clause on which M. Caillaux 
insisted, providing that France might de- 
fault if Germany failed to pay the repara- 
tions assessed against her. But the proposal 
does include a provision that France may 
at any time ask for a resurvey of its capacity 
to pay if conditions shall apparently reduce 
that capacity. 





Is the Moon Lop-sided ? 


We have always neg that the moon 
was pretty nearly a sphere, at least as spher- 
ical as the earth. It certainly looks so when 
we see it at full, whether through a telescope 
or with the naked eye. But here comes Prof. 
E. W. Brown of Yale University, who says 
that the moon is undoubtedly lop-sided, 
with quite a pronounced bulge at the top 
This discovery, he says, was made during the 
eclipse of the:sun in 1925, when the arrival of 
the moon’s shadow at different points on 
the earth's surface was so far from the times 
that had been calculated on the supposition 
that the moon was spherical that it made 
such a theory as his almost necessary. Pro- 
fessor Brown explains the irregularity in 
the moon's shape by saying that the heavier 
«materials of its substance are what appears 
to us as the bottom, so that a bulging of the 
upper surface is required if Luna is to bal- 
ance herself properly in space. 





Germans and Royalty 
It has been taken for granted that the 
Germans still have a weak spot, in their 
hearts for their deposed royal families, and 
it ig true that a numerous and rather noisy 
arty in the nation is strongly monarchical 
in.its sentiments. But the strength of the 
real republican party is shown by the fact 
that twelve million and a half voters—about 
a third of the enrolled electorate—have 
taken the trouble to sign petitions praying 
for the passage of a law expropriating the 
property of the royal families without com- 
pensation. The petitions are said to contain 
the names 6f many members of the Con- 
servative and People’s parties as well a5 
Socialists, Republicans and Communists. If 
the, Reichstag refuses to pass such a law, @ 
popular referendum car be demanded. 
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“Oh, Jimmie, when did you get the peachy new car?” 


_ astic approval of any man or 
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Jimmie’s about the happiest boy in the 
world this afternoon. He’s stopping by 
to take Eleanor for a ride in Dad’s new 
Overland Six. And he’s mighty proud too, 
for wasn’t it Jimmie himself who told Dad 
about the Overland Six and first got him 
to take a ride in it? And now that the 
dainty Eleanor approves his choice, the 
day is complete! 


* *x ok * ok 
Side by side with anything else within 


many hundred dollars of its price, this big, 
oversize, extra-luxurious Over- 
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line—here is gracefulness—here is style 
and smartness—here is distinction such as 
never before has been seen in a popular- 
priced automobile! 


And this robust big Six has established a 
newer and altogether more desirable defi- 
nition of comfort, driving or riding. Bigger, 
wider doors afford natural freedom of 
movement getting in and out. An inside 
area of many more cubic feet provides an 
abundance of leg-room and body-room 
for everybody. And still greater riding 
ease, still greater comfort is 





land Six will win the enthusi- 


woman, or particular girl or 


boy! 


A car of spectacular beauty, 
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f. o. b. factory 
Prices and specifications subject to change 
without notice 


insured by a longer wheel- 
base than any other car in its 
price-class. 


A marvelously designed en- 
gine, as efficient a power-plant 








with long, low, yacht-like lines 
— handsome, dignified, substantial-look- 
ing. A strikingly attractive color-effect— 


.. two artistically-blended tones of grey, a 


superstructure of glistening jet-black, with 
a wide double-beading all around the waist 


as ever was built into an auto- 
mobile. There’s a getaway in traffic herethat 
is a delight to experience. In actual perform- 
ance, this magnificent big Overland Six 
will out-pull, out-run, out-accelerate any 
car of its type you want to test against it. 


Ownership of this superb big Six is now made easier than ever before. The new Willys 
Finance Plan offers easy time-payment terms at the lowest credit-cost in the industry. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. : 


Willys-Overland Sales. Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada | 


OVERLAND SIX 
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To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

first step is to use the 
coupon below 





25th Weekly $5.00 Award 


Woodworking is the principal interest of 
Member John C. Rood (15) of Royal Oak, 
Md. Member Rood achieved his Associate 
Membership with the design and execution 
of a footstool and, continuing along his natural 
bent, sends us now 
this combination . end- 
table and book trough. 
If you look carefully, 
you will see the book 
trough, which in addi- 
tion to being that serves 
as a brace between the 
legs of the table. From 
the photograph, the 
workmanship appears 
excellent, the design 
handsome, the finish 
well applied. Member 
Rood gives the following 
details of construction: 

“The book trough, 
or end-table, is made out 
of walnut one inch 
thick for the top, one 
and one-half inches for 
the bases, and one-half inch thick for all other 
Pieces. It stands twenty-two inches high, and 
is thirty inches long. The top is twelve inches 
wide, with fancy ends.” 





Member Rood and 
his end-table 


The Secretary’s Notes 


‘Sa Secretary believes that more emphasis 
should be laid on the service which your 
Lab is prepared to render you in .answering 
any questions which may be puzzling you. 
To non-members of the Lab no question will 
be answered without a fee, but to anyone of 
the grade of Associate Member or higher, the 
Director or a Councilor will immediately 
respond, in answer to any subject that lies 
within the proper sphere of the Society. No 
Member need hesitate to ask as many questions 
as he likes, provided that he inclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for the reply. Member- 
ship in the Lab thus supplies the Member 
with what amounts to a free consulting service 
with all Councilors, most of whom are instruc- 
tors at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The Director has now in course of prepara- 
tion printed certificates of Associate Member- 
ship and Membership, which will, within the 
next few weeks, be mailed to every boy in 
either class. Each certificate will testify to 
Membership in the Laboratory by reason of 
accomplishment in engineering construction 
or scientific study to the satisfaction of the 
Directors. It will be handsomely printed, and 
will carry the Member's name. With it we plan 
to send directions on how it may be suitably 
framed by the recipient. Naturally the certifi- 
cate for full Members will be larger and more 
elaborate than that for Associates. The main 
fact is, however, that Membership of any 
grade in the Laboratory is important, and we 
shall provide adequate credentials. 

Your Secretary's earlier prediction that the 
Eastern Hemisphere would soon become 
a recruiting ground for your Society has been 
borne out much sooner than anyone imagined. 
We have just received an application for asso- 
ciate membership from Antonio A. Quinto, 
(12) Pagbilao, Tayabas, Philippine Islands. 
The Lab, like science itself, is international 
and knows no boundaries. Several European 
countries have still to report, but we hope to 
be able to tell you of these before long. 


Membership Coupon 


To join the Y. C. Lab, as an Associate 
Member, use the coupon below, which will 
bring you full particulars concerning the 
Society. If elected, you will have the right to 
ask any question concerning mechanics, en- 
gineering, wood and metal working, radio, 
and so forth. You will also become eligible to 
compete for the Weekly, Quarterly and Annual 
Awards made by the Society, and you will 
receive its button and ribbon. There are no 
fees or dues. 


The Director, Y.C. Lab 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Iama boy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 


Cf 
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HIS is an attractive 

and utile product 
that can be made with 
a hammer and a jack- 
knife, except for the 
box in which the dirt is placed. This box will 
require a saw to cut the boards to suitable 
length, although any box similar to 
the one that comes with Bixby’s shoe 
polish can be used. For the rest, it is com- 
pletely constructed of dogwood, which is 
commonly called ‘whistlewood” because 
its core is easily removed 
and for years boys have 
made whistles out of this 
wood. Nothing in the 
shape of tools is necessary 
except a jackknife. 

First make or secure 
your box. To make the 
box, saw a 4” or slightly 
thicker board into four 
lengths, two of 10” and 
two of 8”, out of 4’’-wide 
stuff, dressed, preferably 
of soft wood. Nail these 
together as shown in the 
sketch, and fit a bottom’ 
inside, also as _ shown. 
Then bore two 3%” holes 
in the bottom for moisture 
to escape. Now turn to 
your dogwood. It is under- 
stood, of course, that you can get some 
similar wood, if not dogwood, in your 
neighborhood—poplar will do. Cut four or 
five sticks about 6’ or 8’ long and from 1” 
to 11%" in diameter at the butt. A little care 
should be exercised to get a matched shade 
of green or gray bark. 

Cut them into some thirty-five or forty 
pieces, short lengths of 544”. Then with a 
knife split these into halves. They will split 
easily, which is a virtue of this wood for the 
purpose. Whittle both ends of each stick 
into a flat point like a duck’s bill. You have 
your pieces for the sides of the box. Next cut 
ten lengths about 8” long of a somewhat 
smaller diameter than the others, and trim 
the burred ends to a clean roundness. These 
are to be your “rafters” for the “roof.” 
Then cut three long pieces of a diameter 
somewhere between that of the very short 
pieces and that of the rafters, making them 
14” long. These are to be the ‘‘plates’”’ upon 
which to stay your “‘rafters.”” Now cut two 
quite large pieces for your uprights, 15” 
long, which constitute the parts which con- 
nect the box and the roof. Two more pieces 
9” long complete your needed materials. 


A HANGING FLOWER 
BASKET 





Councilor Horton's hanging basket 
of whistlewood 


Take your box and 
start to lay on the short 
pieces. Always work 
from the outside edges 
toward the middle. That 
is, lay a split piece on the right-hand edge, 
and one on the left-hand edge, and nail. 
Be sure that the points extend equidistant 
above and below the box. Use two nails, 
one near the top and the other near the 
bottom. Next select two more pieces and 
nail these close beside the first two; and so 
on. You do this way to get 
an evenness in the job 
and to allow, on the ends, 
for the uprights, which 
are placed centrally on 
the ends, as shown in the 
picture. .Go all round the 
box in this manner, nail- 
ing the two vertical pieces, 
which must. be shaped 
a little like the short 
pieces where the uprights 
set against the box, cut 
into a little at this place. 

To make the roof, nail 
against the uprights, about 
3” from the top, two 
crosspieces, the 9’ pieces, 
which support the “‘plates:”” 
Against the ends of these 
nail the two 14” pieces— 
the “plates” which support the rafters. 
On the tops of the two uprights nail the 
third 14’ length—and you are ready to set 
the rafters. When setting the rafters, see 
that the joints at the’top fit neatly, (See 
illustration.) Your basket is practically fin- 
ished. Number 19 wire brads 34’ long are best 
for the lighter work of the roof pieces, while 
the heavier pieces below require a little 
longer brad, and perhaps a heavier one. 
When the roof is connected to the uprights 
a heavy nail—number 8 or 10—should be 
used, as this sustains the full weight of the 
basket. 

When finished, give the basket a coat of 
clear varnish, on the bark, to retain the color 
and preserve from peeling. A wire bent in 
the form of an S hook inserted at the top 
middle will serve as a device by which to 
hang up the basket. Irish moss makes a 
very attractive plant, but almost any plant 
or flower—geranium, for instance—offers 
a pleasing porch decoration in connection 
with it. The basket will last for years—and 
anybody can make it. 

Cartes M. Horton 

Councilor, Y.C. Lab 


TWO SPECIAL CASH AWARDS 


To Member Thomas Partridge 


Spare parts—material which other less 
resourceful people have discarded as being no 
longer of value—in the hands of an ingenious 
boy can take on all values, all shapes, all dis- 
guises, all utilities. Here is a drill press made 

y Member Thomas 

Partridge (15) of Cres- 
cent City, Fla., out of 
miscellaneous parts, 
some of which you will 
be able to recognize 
without trouble. It is 
a_ typical illustration 
of the immense useful- 
ness to which odd 
material can be put by 
anyone with sufficient 
ingenuity. A tire-pump 
rod, a Ford fan-holder 
and the hand wheel 
of a sewing machine 
all go to make up this 
tool. ¢ 
Instead of wishing 
that he had a drill 
‘press, Member Part- 
: ridge waved the wand 
Partridge of ingenuity over a 
fan-holder, sewing-ma- 
chine wheel and _bi- 
cycle pump part—and there he had it! He 
reports that the drill (run by a motor not shown 
in the photograph) works excellently in wood 
or light metal. When he uses it on metal, he 
attaches a lever, which gives him more pressure 
on the bit. Member Partridge is enthusiastic. 
“T am interested in mechanics and was tickled 
to death when I read of the Y. C. Lab,” he 


savs to us. 





Member 
demonstrates his drill 


To Member Philip L. Austin 


Model catboats are rare; almost all model 
boats, intended for actual sailing, are sloops 
of one type or another. This did not abash 
Member Philip L. Austin (16) of Three Oaks, 
Mich. The photograph in this column exhibits 
a model catboat as he 
constructed it. (You . opin as | 
will find the photo- mre. rR 
graph interesting for 
thé matter of perspec- 
tive, too. At first 
glance you probably 
thought it a_ photo- 
graph of a full-sized 
boat. Note, however, 
that her nose is against 
a grass bank, not a 
forest.) , 

With his photo- 
graph, Member Austin 
sends a_ descriptive 
drawing of extreme 
neatness and legibility. 
His description is 
painstaking and quite 
easy to follow. The 
Director would be glad 
to send a copy to any Member of the Lab who 
will enclose a stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope. Member Austin begins as follows: 
“A piece of soft wood, white pine or bass wood, 
is best for the hull. It should be 3” x 314” x 
15’’. First the plan of the deck is laid out upon 
the 34” surface. Then a keyhole saw is used 
to cut the shape of the boat.’’ He continues the 
full description to the end of the process. 
“Lastly the waterline was found,’’ he: con- 
cludes, “and all above it painted white; all 
below it, red.” 


The model catboat of 
Member Austin 
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APPROVED 
AFTER TEST 


This seal on manu- 

factured products 

certifies tests made 
by the Y. C. Lab 





Answers 


Will you please tell me what is meant by a Twi- 
Spring-Gear locomotive, a Bi-polar Gearless 
locomotive, a Quill-Spring-Drive locomotive and 
a Solid-Gear locomotive?—Raymond Haery, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Answer by Mr. Townsend: The names of 
electric locomotives listed refer to the types of 
driving mechanisms used; that is, the combina- 
tion of electrical and mechanical equipments 
used to carry the power to the driving wheels. 
In the Twin-Spring-Gear type, two motors 
are geared to a main drive shaft. This in turn 
is connected to the crank disk or driving gear 
by an arrangement of springs to absorb shocks, 
etc. ‘The crank disk is connected to the 
locomotive wheels by the usual connecting 
rods and side rods. There are generally four 
units to each locomotive. 

In the Bi-polar Gearless type, the motor 
armatures are fastened directly to the car- 
whgel axles. On account of limited space, only 
two field poles are used in each motor, one 
forward and one aft. There is no space for 
poles at the top and bottom, hence the name 
bi-polar, or two pole. 

The Solid-Gear type is just like the Twin- 
Spring-Gear except that spring connections 
are not used. In the Quill-Spring type, the 
motor armature is made on a quill, or hollow 
shaft, surrounding the car axle. The end of the 
quill is enlarged and contains spring connec- 
tions and a drive disk not unlike those of 
the twin-spring gear. 


I am helping to build a Ford racer, and wonder 
if you could advise me: 1. How low it is advisable 
to swing the chassis? 2. How much should 
forward wheels toe in?—Frank Hodgdon, So. 
Portland, Me. 

“Answer by Mr. Shumway: The matter of 
underslinging the chassis depends on where 
you are going to drive it. For track and boule- 
vard it can be lowered as much as five inches, 
which is the amount we are allowing on Cinder- 
ella, as we are building it in the Y. C. Ex- 
perimental Lab at Wollaston. Instruction man- 
ual (Y.C. Lab Bulletin No. 2) will be ready soon. 

The front wheels should toe in three quarters 
of an inch. You can make a gauge out of a 


. stick. Get the wheels straight by running a 


string from the back wheels along the inside 
of the front wheels. Then with your stick you 
can toe in the front wheels the required amount, 


Member Holtby Gives an 


Accounting 






Member Holtoy at his lathe 


Member Fulton Holtby (14) of 14 Madison 
Avenue, Geneva, N. Y., who writes his letters 
to the Director on a typewriter which he sal- 
vaged from a fire and repaired himself, won an 
award of $5.00 not long ago for several meritori- 
ous projects. Shortly thereafter, the Director 
received from Member Holtby an accounting 
of all expenditures. Here they are: 


Youth’s Companion subscription..... $2.00 
20 Ibs. plaster-of-Paris.............. 1.00 
PCIE chide rrccrecv cs. «= OGD 
DTts OF PUDUEE CUD)... 65 ce ces «= 0.05 
i pencil sharpener.................. -0.10 

$3.20 


A balance of $1.80 is accordingly reported as a 
treasury surplus. 

From this tabulation you will rightfully come 
to the conclusion that Member Holtby bought 
plaster-of-Paris for only one purpose—the 
making of life masks. You are quite correct. 
Member Holtby was seized with this ambition 
long before the publication of Y. C. Lab 
Bulletin No. 1, so that, so far as we know, he 
was the pioneer life-masker outside of Wollas- 
ton among the Lab Members. 

Member Holtby reports excellent success 
with the life-mask project and has extended 
it to the making of a cast of several hands. 
Further, he cast an apple, painted it in natural- 
istic colors, made some leather leaves for its 
stem, and had a decoration, if not of beauty, 
at least of much interest. f 

Member Holtby has several coworkers in 
Geneva, among them Bruce Ladd and Con- 
stant Hyna. They are considering a serious 
venture into the life-mask industry. 
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Done pret 
Sport in the World~ 


ES—the greatest sport of all! And 

so easy, SO inexpensive to enjoy! 
With a rowboat and the Super Elto 
you have an open sesame to the world of 
bright sunshine and sparkling waters—of 
fishing, cruising, racing and every form of 
water recreation. That’s the splendid new 
sport of outboard motor boating, 
More ! New features! Same low price! 
The Super Elto is a history-making value. Do 
you want speed? Here is surpassing speed! 
Power? Here is 4% more power and no in- 
creased weight! Easy Starting? Hereis the 
only quarter turn starter. Instant starting! 
And dependability! And compact portability! 


Send for Catalog! A real guide to motor 
value. Beautifully illustrated, intensely in- . 
teresting. Write today. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept.14 Mfr’s Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


super 











, Summer and $2 

ng butterflies, 

insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for 

museums and collections. Some worth $1 

to $7 each. I want serious minded boys in 

every section to — 3| mens for me. 

Work is simple, instructive and interest- 

ing, but requires some study. My in- 

structions give methods of attracting, capturing, prepar- 
ing, packing, shipping, and contain 50 illustrations, 100 
descriptions—mostly valuable ones. The small cost will be 
refunded after we do business, even if — $6 worth. Send 
10c (not oon for my prospectus ore ane er 
specimens. R. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects. pt. 
71, Box 1424 San Diego, Calif. 





THE HAYES METHOD FOR ASTHMA . 


AND HAY-FEVER 


The Recognized Standard of Successful Treatment 
For particulars of the Hayes Method which is administered 
in your own home without interrupting your daily work 
or duties, address P. OLD HA’ dD, N.Y, 
asking for Bulletin Y-251. Special attention to children. 





DONT? 





srenoslt Phonpetao? record wid caalog Free. Aine 
INSTITUTE Detroit, 


1578timson The LEWis 1 


[PETS tix 
~ 


Every family should have one or more pets. In es- 
tablishing this column, it is our desire to assist our 
s in the ion of these pets by publishing 

the advertisements of reliable persons. who oe them 
or sale. 













































mn spare ti sites erating highest 

in spare time. rs getting es! 

prices. Great demand. No experience 

Soceasery. Send for our Free illustrated 
le 


Mutual Food Products Co., Dept. E, 1457 Broadway, New York 


SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 


in stamps brings you 20-page illustrated catalogue of 
Se these beautiful, intelligent does. The natural child's 
bet and trick dog. Brockway Kennels, Baldwin, Kans. 








Strongheart Police Dogs, the finest in the world. 


Strongheart Kennels, R. F » New Brunswick, N. J. 





for sale. Also book on training, 35c. 
F. R. Clark, Bloomington, tl. 


COLLI 





BULL PUPS Beautiful and Intelligent, $15, 


P. Moore, Cumberland, Ohio. 








ALL new things are presented to the world 
through advertising. If you want to keep 
abreast of the times and know what is new 
you must read advertisements and answer them, 
too, securing catalogs, booklets, or other printed 
matter. In sending your request please say that 
you saw the advertisement in The Youth's 
Companion, 











THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION 





YOUTHS 
~ COMPANION 


Subscription Price: $2.00 a Year in ad- 
vance for the United States and Canada; 
$2.50 for foreign countries. When asking 
for a change of address, please give the 
old as well as the new address. 


Remittances: Bank Check or Draft, Post 
Office Money Order, Express Money Order 
or red Letter; no other way by mail 
is le. Send all mail to the General 
Offices, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Manuscripts: Send to The Editors, in- 
closing stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
MSS. will be given ordinary care, but re- 
turn:is not guaranteed. Keep a carbon copy 
of all MSS. you send to publishers. 


Published Weekly by 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Editorial and General Offices, 8 Arlington * 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





Publication Office,, Rumford Building, 
Concord, N. H. 











Miscellany 


STIFF MUSCLES 


Bens is the time of year when sedentary 
people who have neglected their “daily 
dozen” or, worse yet, their two-mile daily 
walk come to realize their mistake and pay 
their penalty. Some one. who has not ridden 
anything (unless it be a hobby) for years 
suddenly remembers that he used to enjoy 
a gallop on: the. back of a spirited horse. So 
he leaves the office early and has a delightful 
afternoon enjoying a lost delight. He goes 
home and to bed filled with a determination 
to repeat the pleasure. The next morning he 
can hardly dress himself, and the thought of 
walking to the office, or even of climbing 
into a car, is appalling. ; 

The story will be precisely the same if, 
instead of a rider, our friend is a tennis 
player returning again to the scene of his 
former triumphs. First he has a congrat- 
ulatory conviction that his game has not 
fallen off half as much as he had feared, and 
then an agonized waking to the pain of a lot 
of angry and protesting muscles. Many an 
ardent vacationist spends his first few days 
paying in physical discomfort for his eager 
return to the active life. 

For the treatment of muscular stiffness a 
day's rest, followed by moderate exercise 
with massage or simple rubbing, will suffice. 
But that takes time, and in a brief vacation 
or during a busy season in a short-handed 
office there is no time to give; sc, if he is 
wise, he will take preventive measures at the 
end of his first day’s exercise. A great deal 
can be done. The strain on his muscles has 
caused the formation of an unusual amount 
of excrementitious and therefore poisonous 
material,—uric acid, lactic acid, and the 
like,—which must be got rid of. The chan- 
nels for this are the bowels, the kidneys and 
the skin; therefore, a moderate dose of some 
cathartic (preferably castor oil) should be 
taken on going to bed, followed by a dose of 
salts in the morning, then two glasses of 
water with a half teaspoonful of bicarbonate 
of soda at night, and two more in the morn- 
ing. The muscles most likely to be sore 
should be sweated, by wrapping them in 
very hot cloths covered with two or three 
layers of flannel or India-rubber tissue and 
keeping the covering on all night. This 
treatment is best as prevention, but will 
also help along the cure. 


THE GUN AND THE GOOSE 


‘_ =e the story of his boyhood in a 
prairie town, Herbert Quick, the novel- 
ist, wonders how the goose came to be ac- 
cepted as the type of silliness; it is, he says, 
the wiliest of birds, whether wild or domes- 
tic. Any but a very skillful sportsman might 
tramp the prairie for days without bagging a 
goose, when geese were abundant. The wary 
birds put out sentinels to give the alarm 
when the flock was feeding. But he was 
bound to get one, and after many failures 
he did; though which was the goose— - 

“T had,”’ he relates, ‘‘an old army musket. 
It scattered so that one might reasonably 
have expected it would once in a while: hit 
something not aimed at, and once or twice 
it did; but usually it was quite harmless save 
to him at the butt of it. I determined to 
resort to heroic measures; so I put nine 
buckshot in a stout cloth bag and filled in 
the crevices with small pellets. I soaked this 





projectile in tallow and laid it out in the 
cold to harden. I put in a heavy charge of 
powder, with much difficulty got the bag 
of shot into the barrel and rammed it home. 
I realized I had some load in the old cannon, 
but I refused to be scared of trying it on 
the geese. 

“Going to where the honking was loud- 
est,—there were thousands flying about,—I 
squatted behind a bunch of kinnikinnick, 
cocked the gun and waited. A flock of 
twenty or so came right towards me, until 
at last they saw me. With a bugle call of 
alarm the leader ordered a left oblique and 
an upward slant, and, waiting until I could 
shoot into the feathers instead of against 
them, I let drive. 

“A number of things happened. I found 
myself rolling through’ a shallow pool of 
water and my musket several feet away; but 
as I turned over I saw the great gander 
coming down head over heels out of the air, 
and my heart swelled with delight! When I 
had secured him, I noticed that my breast 
was covered with blood from my ensan- 
guined nose. I never loaded the musket 
quite so heavily again—and never got an- 
other goose with it. Whenever I discharged 
the gun for a week or so after, my nose 
would bleed.” 


STRAINING AT GNATS; 
SWALLOWING CAMELS 


i his very interesting reminiscences that 
have recently been published the late Vice 
President Marshall lets us into some curious 
secrets about the way the United States 
Senate does its business. He believes that 
Senators, like Americans in general, are 
impressed by the idea of size, and that big 
appropriations, for whatever purpose, are 
much more likely to go through than small 
ones are. 

As I watched the appropriations during 
eight years in the United States Senate, he 
says, I concluded that that cause was utterly 
foolish which came down asking less than 
a half-million dollars. Small items are 
scrutinized with a microscope, and large 
ones are taken as a matter of fact. 

I well remember one day that the Senate 
spent three long hours discussing an item 
of $17.50 in an appropriation bill, an appro- 
priation made to an employee in some one 
of the government offices in the city of 
New York. It is the custom to pay certain 
compensation to a government employee 
injured in the line of duty. This man was 
a roustabout, with a set of false teeth. A 
fellow employee in some way swung a crane 
and struck him in the mouth and broke his 
false teeth. It cost him $17.50 to have them 
repaired, and he presented a bill to the 
Congress of the United States for damage 
sustained in the course of his employment 
and in the discharge of his duty. After 
wrangling for three hours they finally 
allowed the $17.50. The next item, as I 
now remember it, in the bill was for $250,- 
000 to investigate and eradicate something 
that had already been investigated and has 
not, up to this time, been eradicated. 
Nobody raised a protest. 


BIG GAME 


STRANGER, visiting the United States, 
fell into the hands of an American 
who was active in showing his new acquaint- 
ance the scenic and architectural wonders 
of the country. Unfortunately the American 
gave way too often to boastfulness regarding 
these wonders and disparaged too confidently 
the attractions of Europe. Finally the other 
felt-that he must put a stop to that sort of 
thing; so he asked suddenly, “Have you 
heard of the Dead Sea?” 
“Of course I have,” said the American. 
“Well, my father shot it!”’ 


THE COURT IS OVERRULED 


At judge of whom the Boston 
Transcript knows has a six-year-old 
niece of whom he is very proud. The other 
day she came to him with a serious air and 
said: “Uncle Robert, if a man had a peacock 
and it went into another man’s yard and laid 
an egg, who would the egg belong to?” 

The judge smiled indulgently and replied: 
‘Why, the egg would belong to the man who 
owned the peacock, but he could be prose- 
cuted for trespassing if he went on the other's 
property to get it.” eg 

The child seemed very much interested in 
the explanation, but when it was over she 
observed agreeably: 

“Uncle, did it ever occur to you that a 
peacock couldn’t lay an egg?” 






You,too 
should use 
this ye to 

nves uur 
savings at % 


USINESS men and clergymen, farmers and 

wage earners, teachers and widows—forward- 
looking men and women in practically every walk 
of life—have found safety, convenience and profit in 
our Investment Savings Plan for buying our 7% 
First Mortgage Bonds. 


Under this plan you realize the full earning power of 
your money immediately. Every payment that you 
make—$10, $20, $50 or more—earns the full rate of 
bond interest. 


You may use this plan to buy a single $100, $500 or 
$1,000 First Mortgage Bond by payments extended 
over 10 months, or to invest systematically over a 
longer period and thus get compound bond interest. 


Every dollar you invest is strongly secured by mod- 
ern, income-producing city property, and protected 
by safeguards that have resulted in our record of 
no loss to any investor in 53 years. 


Send your name and address on the form below for 
our two booklets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven 
Safety” and “How to Build an Independent In- 
come,” telling the facts you will want to know about 
7% Smith Bonds, and showing the results. you can 
accomplish by systematic investment at 7%, 


THE FE. H. Smit Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Albany Minneapolis 








NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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For INFANTS,‘ 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers,etc. 





Sterling Washproof Name Tapes 


may be sewed on any fabric whether thick or 
thin, white or colored, rough or smooth. Their 
use is the best method of marking camp 
outfit. With any name, 7Sc for 100, postpaid. 
Samples Free. 


STERLING NAME TAPE CO. 


Young Street, : : Winsted, Conn. 
Established 1901 
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Why I Want to Go to College 


One of the $25 Prizes Goes to This 
Letter 


Dear Hazel Grey: If there is one thing I 
thoroughly dislike, it’s a ‘‘goody-goody’’— 
the kind that would say, ‘‘Why of course 
we go to college to be educated.”’ Education 
in the sense of learning—cramming our 
heads full of Greek and Latin—can hardly 
be the real object of going to college. 

Now, some one will accuse me of being 
shallow and going just for the fun of it. I 
can answer that, I think, by saying that 
my choice is not a co-ed, that I am not fond 
of dress or parties, and that I am now 
making moderately good marks in school. 

Why then am I going? 

I have heard people argue that girls go 
to college until they are twenty-two, teach 
a year or so, then get married, and what good 
does their education do them then? More 
than these people would ever guess! First of 
all, intelligent men do not want stupid 
wives. Secondly, a girl has something to fall 
back on in case of catastrophe instead of 
becoming a dependent widow. Thirdly, she 
can train and help her children a thousand 
times better because of the so-called wasted 
years. 

But not all college girls get married. To 
be sure, a college education does help a 
great deal in obtaining a good position, and 
I don’t belittle that in the least. But we 
should be ashamed to accept the accusation 
that we go to college with this first in our 
minds. It’s a good argument to give to some 
money-mad people, but the greatest value 
of college is higher than this. 

My strongest argument holds no matter 
what you face when you leave college— 
namely: a college education enlarges our 
view of life, broadens our interest and 
develops our faculties. If you marry, you 
can enjoy all life more because of it. If you 
earn your daily bread by its help, you still 
want to live and be happy in living. If you 
inherit a fortune, you can read or travel 
with far greater enjoyment. If you return 
home to repay those who made so many 
hidden sacrifices for you, how much more 
ou can give them because of what they 

ave given you! 

Sincerely, 

: ELAINE M. ACKER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Awarded a Special Prize 


Dear Hazel Grey: In the first place I want 
to. go to college because I want to become 
the best kind of an American citizen, and, 
generally speaking, I think college graduates 
are that. 

Then I want to learn to work more 
conscientiously, to play more fairly, to 
teach without being self-conscious, and to 
be a good follower as well as a good leader. 

I want to do my share in forwarding 
present-day civilization by preparing myself 
for a lifework that will be beneficial to others 
as well as to myself. 

I want to know how to discriminate 
between the good and bad in literature, 
music, pictures, manners and dress. 

Besides these things I want to live four 
glorious years in codperation and fellowship 
with others who are preparing to the best 
of their ability to meet the demands of 
today. 

I feel sure that a college education is a 
life-long asset, and that the gain in friends, 
knowledge and culture far surpasses the 
material gain in dollars and cents. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary J. BELMORE 
Calais, Me. 


A Life-Long Ambition 


Dear Hazel Grey: 1 am one of a family of 
seven children of humble parentage, and 
always it has been my desire to attend 
college. 

My parents sent me to the district school, 
from which I graduated, and because it was 
necessary for me to work I left high school 
shortly after entering it. I again took up 
my work in the district school, studying 
at night and reciting at noon on high-school 
topics. Through the summer I worked for 
the family of a teacher I knew and received 
tutoring in place of wages. 

The next spring I succeeded in obtaining 
a teacher’s certificate and secured a position 
as a teacher. I continued my studies at 
night and took a correspondence course 
which benefited me greatly. 

I taught four more years and then met 
the man of my dreams. We were married, 
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Foh-ing is in the center 


and I on to continue my studies, with 
college in the distance; but with the coming 
of our first little daughter I felt the home 
ties and duties to husband and children were 
strongest, and so I took up the study of 
home-making instead. Step by step have I 
journeyed with that daughter and also 
watched over and cared for the four sisters 
and one brother who have since joined her 
in making our home circle complete; and 
we are a happy family. 

I mean to work with them and for them 
as they go through school; and still the 
thought of college persists, so that when 
they have reached that glorious age I hope 
to be there with them, and when the young- 
est one shall receive her diploma to stand 
by her side. 

I want to go to college to realize the 
ambition of a lifetime, and because of the 
helpful, broadening outlook it will give me, 
and because even dreaming of going has 
helped so much to uplift and encourage me 
over hard places. And now—it is time to go 


and gather eggs. 
Mrs. Wm. McLAIn 
Delta, Ohio 





Some dormitories in Ginling College in 
Nanking, China, where Foh-ing is a 
freshman 


From a Chinese Freshman 


HINESE girls are more like American 
girls than they are different from 
them! 

Foh-ing (who says in a recent letter 
that she is ‘‘twenty-one by Chinese count, 
but only eighteen by American way”’) 
was as worried over her college entrance 
examinations last summer as any of you 
could be. She says, ‘‘We began our exam- 
inations at nine o’clock in the morning. I 
wasn’t afraid or hurry at all. 1 did my best 
that I could, but I did it very poor. Per- 

haps I can’t pass; that will disappoint you.” 

month later, however, she received 
word that she had been successful, and her 
letter was filled with joyous excitement over 
going to a new city—Nanking—and the 
college of her rosy dreams. ‘‘They called,us 
in, and what was that? We have ice cream! 
It tasted so sweet! Every one of us liked to 
eat very much. After that we intended to 
play Rook Card, but it was too late.” 

In October she writes from college: ‘‘We 
divided into three sections, because we have 
more than sixty classmates this. term. I am 
in section C. I heard some one say that the 
best students are in section A and the 
poorest students in C. Of course I felt sad.” 

But the time is not all spent on books. 
She receives honor points for hygiene—‘‘for 
pull long breaths” and other health duties. 

For a few weeks, it is true, she was quite 
as homesick as any American freshman, 
despite all the new pleasures. But her later 
letters take a more cheerful turn. “I thank 
God every day and night”’ (for the privilege 
of attending college), she writes, ‘‘and this 
thanks will not ceased in my life. I am 
happy and content here.” 





and for their splendid letters. 





Suzanne’s inspiration for having this contest proved to be the very best ever—hun- 
dreds of letters came pouring in from every state in the country, just filled with 
reasons equally convincing for and against going to college. The judges had a terrible 
time! However, they finally agreed unanimously that Elaine Acker and Esther Weber 
each won first prize in her subject. They deserve many congratulations for winning 


_ The poetry-contest winners will soon be announced. Have you some good sugges- 
tions for other contests that you would like to have? H. G. 




















Here is: where future ‘‘home economists,” 





secretaries, librarians, social workers and 


scientists are studying—at Simmons College in Boston 
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Why I Don’t Want to Go to 
College 


Here is the Letter that Wins the Other 
$25 Prize 


Dear Hazel Grey: No, I do not want to go to 
college! That simple declarative sentence 
demands an exclamation point these days, for 
Young America, generally speaking, is going, 
not to the dogs, as some say, but to college, 

There are some whose intended pursuits 
demand a college education. To these the 
question of “‘to go, or not to go” does not 
present itself. Their life work chosen, and 
that choice requiring the preparation, they 
will go, if only because of necessity. But a 
large percentage of our high-school gradu- 
ates do not have the question thus arbi- 
trarily answered for them. A college educa- 
tion for them is not a vital necessity, and 
here the conflict begins. 

It took me a long time to settle this 
question to my own satisfaction. I want to 
be a teacher, and I want to teach in rural 
schools, because I think they are more 
interesting and offer greater opportunities 
for social service than other schools. Now, 
this work demands graduation from a 
normal school, which is equivalent to two 
years of college work. Thus my problem 
diminishes in size, for I have only to decide 
how to use two years instead of four. Shall | 
go only to normal school, or shall I go to 
college? I do not feel that the two extra 
years in college would fit me better for the 
type of school I wish to teach; so professional 
conscience has no voice in the matter. It is 
now purely a question of personal benefit. 
I want to be educated. Are there better 
ways of being educated than going to 
college? Thus I finally narrowed the many- 
sided question down to this one point and 
then decided that there are better ways of 
being educated. To understand all types of 
people, to learn -to adapt oneself to all 
manner of conditions,—in other words, to 
travel understandingly and extensively,— 
that is to be educated. The best college of all 
is the world itself. I want to travel, and my 
work will in no way interfere with this 
desire, for I shall do as I once heard a 
lecturer advise—get each succeeding position 
a little farther westward. That is the best 
way to travel. In years to come I shall 
pursue my profession in far-off places. 

Thus, after much consideration I have 
chosen my ‘‘college,” and my class motto is 
‘‘Westward Ho!’’ 
Lititz, Pa. EsTHER WEBER 


Awarded a Special Prize 


Dear Hazel Grey: The question of whether 
or not to go to college has bothered me for 
some time. Some of my friends are very 
much for it; others against it. At last: I’ve 
decided I do not want to go to college. 

I am a senior in high school and feel sad 
at the thought of soon quitting. However, 
I feel as though it will be a great relief to get 
—_ from books and started out in life. 

I have lots of friends, both boys and girls, 
and never a week passes without my going 
to entertainments or entertaining some of 
my friends. Most of my friends are not 
going away to college next winter, so I am 
sure the social side of my life will not suffer. 

I do not want to go to college, because | 
would have to study. I enjoy studying at 
times, on certain subjects, but just the 
thought of studying history, physiology, 
science and foreign languages is enough to 
decide me not to go. E 

My father owns a grocery store in which 
I intend to work when I finish high school. 
If I had chosen some other occupation in 
which a college education is essential, 
I would want to go; but since I’ve chosen 
salesmanship as my profession I feel that 
a college education is not necessary. 

My yearning to meet lots and different 
kinds of people is supplied through the 
meeting of the customers in the store. | 

My brain and muscles will be kept active 
working there, and my evenings will be free 
to do those things that I enjoy, such as 
playing the violin and piano, reading, sew- 
ing, embroidering, and going to parties and 
such places. 

I have summed up my points to the 
fact that I do not want to go to college 
because I do not have to in order to b 
able to do those things I am interested in 
doing, and at the same time I can be at 
home and supporting myself instead of 
having to ask my father to spend a great deal 
of money on me so that I can go to college. 
Neodesha, Kan. ANNA. HEATH 
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An interesting spot along the course A 
The Youth's Companion’s World- 
Circling Airplane Race—the House 
of God at Good Hope, Greenland. This 
church, the farthest north in the world, 
is en with snow nearly the year 
round. 








Here’s something cooling for the heat 
of the Airplane Race — unusual views 
of the great icebergs snapped off the 
coast of Greenland. It will take some- 
thing more than these huge. ice moun- 
tains to stop our Y.C. Fliers, however. 














On the Home Stretch 


Did you ever watch a group of closely 
matched runners come tearing down the race 
course toward the finish line? Then you know 
something of the excitement here at head- 
quarters as we watch our Y. C. Fliers streaming 
along on the home stretch. 

Speaking of excitement — not even a trip in 
a real plane can give more thrills and moments 
of suspense than our pilots are getting out of 
The Youth’s Companion’s World-Circling Air- 
plane Race. Just imagine your plane zooming 


tion, more than $1,000 in Gold is to go to the 
winners, with a Cash Prize guaranteed to every 
flier who goes at least 3,000 miles (3 new subs). 
Then too, there are honorary awards — Silver 
Cups, Distinguished Service Medals, Y. C. 
Ace’s Emblems — mementos of your success 
you can keep after the prize money is spent 
When you read this number of The Youth's 
Companion there will be just twelve days left 
before the race closes. As a veteran of many 
contests, let me warn you that every pilot will 
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along, steadily gaining on the pilot ahead! be doing his utmost _to speed up his plane in 
Now you're abreast!! Now with a new burst of these closing days. So don’t be satisfied with 
speed you're pulling ahead, Soe laboring anything less than your very best. Good luck to 
farther and farther in the rear!!! For real sport you! 
there is nothing like. it. < ° 
be ape %. e pe engesy: | 5 by Po adorn. 
another red-letter event — the happy day when e 
the Prizes will be distributed. Besides the Commander Y. C. Flying Squadron 
Premiums given for each individual subscrip- 8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
How the Airplane Race Stood on April 30* 
With Five Weeks To Go 

















































Pilot No. gus0 C2. Miles Pilot No. Miles 
i 3 ilw i > 
447 Harley Jackson, Connecticut... 37000 124 Robert F"Jemmeton Ohno: 22222225 4000 
$75 CLASS 333 Edw:.n Pope, Missouri............ 4000 
589 S.A. bbe yore xedcecs 31000 1112 Ruth Doty, Tennessee........... 4000 
: A 
i 1018 Mrs. Leanna Driftmier, lowa.... 29000 $5 CLASS 
$40 CLASS 883 William Rethorst, lowa............ 4006 
500 Virginia Marvin, New York..... 24000 44 Iva L. Savery, Massachusetts...... 4000 
; HOYLE $30 CLASS S Reounge W. Schuh, Mass. ....... 4000 
i STUDIO 173 Marcus F.C. Flaherty, New York 22000 pe Ry wy a yeieee oe 
. BOSTON 476 Arthur J. Trueblood, lowa......... 4000 
; $20 CLASS 783 Edward M. Vickers, Ohio......... 4000 
i nes — — Jt, California.. . some gts Roy bg _o ror wotes = 
ames oven, OS onn . Burnett, ew lampshire. . 
| . ’ : . 392 Arthur Wermuth, Illinois........ 9000 321 Mildred Van Valkenburgh, Fla... .. 
) Betty, my dear: 1 hope that you'll be duly impressed and pleased with the result of 1353 Joe Dougherty, Virginia........ 9000 1054 Elmer Santisteban, ae acl eae 
| my search for a prom dress! I saw several before this one, but the minute I got into 1293 Edward B. Higgins, Ontario...... 8000 684 Howard McDonald, Saskatchewan.. 4000 
| it, it was a case of love at first sight. It’s a lovely pink georgette—basque top and very $15 CLASS 696 Gibson Shaw, Pennsylvania........ 4006 
‘ full skirt trimmed in scallop effect with ruffles of narrow cream lace and pink-satin 1227 Walter C. Johnson, New York... 8000 {13 DE. & Chas R. Irish, Ohio....... 4008 
ribbon to match the bow, the ‘sash’ and the straps of the under slip. $29.50 isn’t so 296 Rhonda Elrod, North Carolina... 7000 198 Sherwood Murray’ Vermont... 2. 4000 
. 6 27 Mary L. & Charles Ulrich, Pa... 7000 ‘ay, ie Be 
worse, is it, for all that? 86 Lois Auten, New Jersey........ 7000 237 Edmund F. Cushman, Florida. . . . . 4000 
I hadn't hoped for real silver kid slippers, as they’ve been sky-high all winter; but 448 Paul Meredith, Michigan.....:.! 7000 1431 George H. Seacord, California. . . . . = 
these are $10.00, which might be a lot if they wouldn’t wear well and be in awfully = agg eh eeseed — 472 Ruth McWhorter. New York.....: 4000 
good style. It certainly was a relief to find a pair with a good-looking-if-low kind of 1629 Mrs. May E. Mitchelson, Conn.. 7000 =!03 M. K. Huston, Pennsylvania... ... 4000 
heel—and aren't the straps original? 387 John Sabine, Massachusetts. ... . 6000 1” a ee ee Sem. tenes = 
Somebody on the prom committee had an inspiration when they chose that darling 4 —— Rae ~~ peta 1 brn 895 Guy Neely, Oregon.......... es. +. 4000 
vanity as the girls’ favor. It has a mirror, comb, powder and rouge inside. The design 978 Eugene H. Guthrie, Pennsylvania 6000 !290 Ray Smith, Ohio.............. -- 4000 
on the outside is a hammered and straight-line effect, with an initial space which the 1282 Chloe Deaton, Arkansas........ 6000 > pan aay nena hed Hampshire 4000 
committee had filled in with the school crest and class numerals. = f Ead Hemi N. B......... tans 1662 Esther Deckard, indiana... 4060 
Prom was just the very best ever—I could write a book about it, so I'll wait until I os ec. ass “ete “ - Ro ee é — 
: Asap ul : ticut........ 
see you in a week or two now and give you a first-hand description! 1177 Mrs. W. H. Stowell, Arkansas... 6000 433 George V. Carr, Jr. New York... 3000 
As ever, 588 Fraser S. Knight, Florida........ 5000 149 Albert H. Chamberlain, Jr., Mass.. 3000 
aes a yr s é — 8 eee E. Crocker, Maine... ....... 
Dona tixrood, Minnesota ‘ 968 don Embree, British Columbia. 3000 
“ : 927 Julia Van Der Velde, Alberta. 5000 224 Dwig Federlein, lowa.......... 3000 
out Ma ing Money . W. Allison, Nort rolina. 803 Edith Garbutt, Alberta........... 3000 
102 Charles O. Bradstreet, Conn 5000 318 Burchard M. Hazen, New Jersey... 3000 
j Dear Hazel Grey: Here is an idea for making pin money: I purchase what is called j90 Wie Woolk ia. 5000 134 < deead Fiekinan ties. ap 3000 
natural gypsy grass fiber.’’ It is like crépe paper rope, only stiff and made of grass. I 694 Blanche Wilson, Indiana. . . 5000 620 H.B. Jones, Jr., Washington... .... 3000 
wind wires of the length I want (depending on the size of basket wanted) with leaf- = ey eae ree. anssss = be Paty eres, a oe os -- 3000 
green crépe paper. A Dennison book about making crépe-paper rope baskets tells how, 1530 Nettie M. Swartz,N.G........ , 5000 354 HE. Samtens Hemeotees ; 3000 
and I make them just like the crépe-paper rope, only using the grass rope. I do not 1140 Thelma Shepherd, Pennsylvania. 5000 697 Lester Miller, North Carolina. . 3000 
shellac them, although they can shellacked i . . 1449 Shirley Patterson, Washington... 5000 40 Gordon Najar, Massachusetts. . 3000 
, ,a g y can be shellacked if one cares to do so, or painted with 984 Walter A. Hoyt, Jr., Ohio $060 72 Harl T Pat Mi - 
sealing-wax paint. I use reed for handles, wound smoothly with leaf-green crépe paper. 50 Rev. S. G. Hutton, Florida...... 5000 +785 Drummond Paul, Jr., Florida 3000 
I use two pieces of reed for handle. Any kind of handle can be used and any shape of 123 Robert Ingersoll, Illinois........ 5000 74 Eugene Somerville, Missouri . 3000 
bachet to sim taste. After the basket is finished, I make roses of crépe and arrange ae —_ ss Riggs. Shmeggh ee ner <- om pk a % nag es York. _ 
hem in the basket and place one bud partly open on the handle 643 Jar ine... Ear bd ‘Vamedine Few Vest a 
. 3 James Buffington, Nebraska... . . 4000 


314 John H. Tompkins, New Yor 


I have been able to sell these baskets, and I am sure others can too. They are lovely * Note: This was the latest list available when this issue of The Companion went to press. 


for birthday and Christmas gifts. A girl living in a town could probably get orders to 
make baskets and flowers for tables where flowers are used for decorations. Instead of 


grass rope, all-reed baskets can be made; they would demand higher prices than the 
rope baskets. 


Explanation. This contest is open to any Companion subscriber, or to any member of a subscriber's 
household. Every new yearly subscription secured at $2.00 brings you a Premium of your own selec- 
tion, either in cash or merchandise, and sends your plane 1,600 miles in the race. The Gold Prizes go 
to the 100 Fliers who send their planes the greatest distances, but a flight of at least 3,000 miles 
assures you of a Cash Prize. All orders mailed at your post office up to midnight June | count in the 


Sincerely, EpitH ELey. contest regardless of the time they reach us. 


Balsam Lake, Wisconsin 












ROS RR Ra toatons Motototeatore cotta okototatentatomatonatane 
“a SUZANNE'S DRESS ABOUT BETTY’S CLUB a ? 
‘ilene’s also has Suzanne’s dress in Ever so many of you have written in and ® W t : 1 58 225 M th 
boo ae and a oe — be joined Betty’s club, and I hope that a lot an oe a on e 
mah eg people with dark eyes and hair— more of you are going to. We still need a y PMN i 
= in white it would be just the thing for mame, so please send any suggestions you M yy U. S. Government Jobs 
ormal type of graduation dress. Sizes are may think of! And if you have a spare > Mail Coupon Before You Lose It 


13,15 and 17. Th ity in si . 

1 HS - They have the vanity in silver snapshot of yourself, won’t you send that js eS 
plate for $2.50—gold plate, $3.00. along, too, for the club book? th.) wa a e Franklin Institute, Dept. T 224, Rochester, N. Y. 
: PLU if Sirs: Rush to me without charge, (1) sample Railway 
L togetal!) S. Government job; (3) Send list of places 


= —— a Postal Clerk Examination questions; (2) tell me how 
i os ae : . j (3) S 
4 te AY . ° a at which examinations are held. 
q . 
i F Travel—See Your Country , ee Secesccosce sd cvudsckesidsogueevece 
Tue Y ’ . Cc Education Sufficient 
F Youtn’s CoMPANION 8 Arlington:Street, Boston a 


Every boy or man17 up should be interested 











Address, ccccccccccsvscccessscsssesesesssseees peseee 
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Electric Candle Lamps 


_¥* need a wire frame, a bit of everyday 


wallpaper or some choice imported 
Chinese paper or any kind of good-looking 
paper, some heavy silk twist and a needle. 

Place the paper upon your square or 
oblong wire frame, and cut it down to the 
approximate size; then fold the paper very 
evenly and neatly over the face of the wire 
frame. Take your threaded needle and sew 
the paper upon the frame with long basting 
stitches close to the wire. Tie it fast at the 
end. Then clip the paper, close and. even 
near the wire frame at the back of the shade. 





The finished shade 


Making a Maze 


Cy day half a dozen young picnickers in 
Ohio rushed out to the picnic grounds 
ahead of the others and by the aid of some 
twine laid off a maze.. Beginning at two large 
trees, which formed the entrance, they 
hastily inclosed a large plot of ground irreg- 
ular in shape. From the entrance they laid 
many paths, most of which returned to the 
entrance or terminated in other paths that so 
returned. A young student of civil engineer- 
ing had the plan well in mind from other 
visits to the place, and the others carried out 
his instructions. 

They tied the twine from tree to tree. The 
rule was that nobody should crawl under the 
flimsy barrier, but each person should keep 
on walking until he found the right path or 
else give up and call for help. 

It was great fun. Two or three found their 
way’ through and were awarded prizes, but 
most of them frankly gave up and were per- 
mitted to dodge the barriers and get out to 
watch the rest. 

If you are not going picnicking, you can 
make a somewhat similar maze in a large 
hall by means of chairs for trees and twine to 
tie off the paths. It requires very little in- 
genuity. First lay out your path leading 
through the grove and then put in the pock- 
ets, one leading into the other. Those who 
lay it out may get caught themselves, but 
that only adds to the fun. Try it at your next 
party. 


A Silkaline Doll’s Rug 


CARDBOARD loom like the loom that is 

described elsewhere on this page can 

be used in weaving a quaint little rug to 
add to the furnishings of a doll house. 

Make the loom and arrange the warp 
threads according to the directions. Then 
get half a yard of flowered silkaline of the 
cheapest kind with pink flowers in it, and 
half a yard of plain green silkaline of the 
same quality. Cut the silkaline into bias 
strips half an inch wide and pull them 
through the fingers to fray the edges so that 
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Little Bits of Everything 
You Can Make Yourself 


An Outdoor Decoration 


Soantow told me the other day that girls 
have as much carpentering skill as boys, 
and I know they have an artistic sense for 
outside decoration; so why not make garden- 
ing accessories and display them beside the 
road like this? This enterprising workman 
sold nearly a hundred dollars’ worth in a 
single day, although the prices were moder- 


ate, and the signs read, ‘‘From fifty cents , 


up.”’ These are but a few samples, ‘the left- 
overs from a Saturday run.” 

Take orders for any shapes or styles or 
sizes of trellises that ple want. You and 
your club or your Girl Scout troop might 
build whole pergolas. You ought to be able 
to cut and trim the materials in your car- 
pentering shop and carry them to the place 





the rug will have an Oriental appearance 
when it is finished. 

Thread a weaving needle or a bone tape 
bodkin with a piece of the flowered silkaline. 
Begin at the fifteenth warp and weave over 
one and under one, and so continue until 
you have completed one and a half inches of 
the rug. Now weave the same amount at the 
other end of the rug. That completes the end 
borders. 

You are now ready to make the side bor- 
ders. Use the flowered material and weave 
over five warp strings so that the borders are 
one inch wide. 

When you have finished the side borders, 
fill in the center of the rug with the plain 
green silkaline strips, and be sure to catch 
up the fifth warp with the plain material. By 
using this fifth warp twice you bind the side 
borders and the center securely together. 

When you have finished the center, care- 
fully break away the cardboard from your 
work, pull out the knitting needles, and the 
rug is done. 


How to Make a Doll’s Towel 


ITH some soft twine and a loom made 

from a stiff piece of cardboard you can 
weave a doll’s towel that will delight the 
heart of any little girl. 
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Fig. 1 





where they are to be put together and 


fastened. 

You can paint the pieces to match house 
colors, if people want you to, or have them 
white. If you are careful and make graceful, 
strong, originally-designed trellises, you 
will soon establish a reputation. Then you 
can go on to make fancy fencing, arbors, 
window boxes,—whatever the homemaker 


wants about her grounds,—according to. 


' measure; but the separate pieces shown be- 


side the open road are picked up eagerly by 
passers-by. 

Have any of you girls the ability, the 
courage and: the inclination to undertake 
this work? Write me about it if-you want any 
suggestions or help. 


4 








As shown in Fig. 1, cut the’ cardboard so 
that it is seven inches long and five and one 
half inches wide. Measure a one-inch margin 
all round the rectangle and draw the lines 
with a soft lead pencil. If you have measured 
correctly, ac and bd will each be three and 
one half inches, and ab and cd five inches. 
On ac and bd place dots a quarter of an inch 
apart, as shown in Fig. 2. Then with a darn- 
ing needle punch holes through the dots. 
There should be fifteen holes. 

Now insert one end of a long knitting 
needle in point a, and the other end in point 
b. In like manner insert another needle 
through points c and d. 

That completes the loom. The next step is 
to string it with soft twine. Measure fifteen 


pieces, each eight inches long. Draw the’ 


first string through the holes that are oc- 
cupied by the needle at a and b. Then draw 
the second piece through the next pair of 
holes, e and f, and so on until you have used 
the fifteen strings. They are the warp. 

The loose ends at the back of the loom will 
form the fringe. See that the strings are all 
even. Tie the first two together with a’ slip- 
knot, then tie the next three, then the next 
two, and so on until they have all been tied, 
as shown in Fig. 2, and the warp is very 
tight and firm. 

In Fig. 3 the loom is all made and you are 
ready to begin weaving. Cut off about a 
yard of string and thread it on a darning 
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Betty’s Club is going to try making 
Hannah has planned to weave a 


paint. (We still. have 
efforts at china paint- 
very effective if any of 


ta 8 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 





MORE IDEAS FOR GIFTS—OR WOULD-BE MONEY-MAKERS 
some of these at the very next meeting. Mary 
r I oll’s rug and towel for her small sister, who has 
a birthday early in June. Some of the others are going to bring some glass jars to 


some paints left from our 
ing.) These vases would be 
, you plan to sell flowers. 
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For One Lone Dime 


Is attractive and useful gift may be 
made from a ten-cent straw hat decorated 
with crépe roses and lined with cotton cr¢pe. 
’ “Buy an open-work straw hat in the ten- 
cent store. Soak the hat over night and press 
it into bag shape with a hot iron. Line it with 
a bright shade of cotton crépe and make the 
handle of grosgrain ribbon or narrow strips 
of crépe braided together. Make little roses 
from four-inch: strips of brightly colored 
crépe. Fringe the edges to a depth of one inch 
and gather through the center to form the 
rose. Paint wooden buttons with water- 
color paints for the centers and sew them 
on with bright green beads; then make stems 


of green yarn for the roses, and your bag is 
“ complete. 


Besides its use as a gift this little bag may 
have a pin-money idea tucked away inside 
it. Make half a dozen and try selling them 
for fifty cents apiece. You will realize a good 
profit, and your bag business may grow into 
a big business in short order. 











needle. Begin to weave under the fifteenth 
warp. Weave in and out, over one and under 
the next, until you have made about three 
quarters of an inch of the towel, as shown in 
the diagram. 

. You must now make the border. Break 
off the string and thread your needle with 
red thread. Tuck in the loose end of .the 
string and begin to work with the red. 





Fic. 3 


Weave over two and under one for the first 
row, over one and under two for the second 
row, and over two and under one for the 
third row. Then cut off the red thread and 
darn in the end neatly so that it will not 
show. Now work from the other end of the 
towel and carry the white string as you did 
at the first end. Be sure that the two ends 
are exactly the same. 

After you have made the second red bor- 
der finish the body of the towel with the 
white. Now and then push the work together 
gently with the thumb’ nail; and when you 
put in a new thread go back a few stitches 
so that the ends will not show. Be careful 
not to pull the thread too tight, for that 
would spoil the straight sides of the towel. 
To remove the towel draw out the needles 
and break away the loom. 


Directions for Making Vases 


Hew to get together some old, odd-shaped 
‘Z glass bottles or jars and change them 
into good-looking vases by pouring into 
them black enamel paint. Stove-pipe paint 
will do fine. Turn the bottle or jar about 
slowly until the inside is coated with black 
paint and then pour the surplus paint out. 

As soon as the vases are dry, fill them 
with bright-colored flowers and see how 
pretty they look. Or fill them with water and 
use them to grow vines. Wandering Jew 
grows very well in water, and so does Eng: 
lish ivy. They give a'cheerful, pretty look to 
the corner of a mantelpiece or the top of 2. 
bookcase. 
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@ Sl sd Pie 
I A Recent Adventu 




















The illustration pictures the take-off of the winn 
ht and in the insert is the radio equipment carri 





rgess ‘A’, ‘B’ and Batteries furnished the 
electrical energy to operate the set.) 


When the Goodyear III won 
the right to represent the United . 
States at Belgium, Burgess Radio 
Batteries supplied the electrical 
energy for the operation of the 
balloon’s radio equipment. 


Almost every day from some- 
where in the world news comes 
to us of new Burgess adventures. 


And that Burgess Batteries 
have contributed their bit in so 

* many interesting events of sport, 
commerce and science reflects 
the esteem in which they areheld, 


"Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealer down 
the street sells Burgess Batteries. 
He probably sells the famous 
Burgess Flashlights, too. 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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PATTY PEEP AND 


By 


splash 


Julia Greene 


Patty Peep 
cried ’cause 
she couldn't 


puddles like 
Quackles. 





QUACKLES 





in 




















But Quackles 
saw just what 
Patty needed 
in a shop 


DOLL’ 
TOG 
SHOP 





window. 
} _ 
So he bought 3 e 
her a little red 4 / 
umbrella and { \, 
rubbers 
——— 
ae 

















Julia Greene- 





“Now I can splash! splash! splash 





RUMFORD PRESS. CONCORD 
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‘“‘You are a 
duck to buy 
me these,’ 
said Patty 
Peep; 
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CHICK HARRY 
“TU say it writes “My Dad is al- 
slick.” ways borrowing 


mine. 








BOB BILL 
It’s a Lot more “Anybody can 
use and read my writing 
camp than $5. now.” 






For School— 
for Camp— 
Rich Black and 
Gold or 
Black-tipped 
Lacquer-red 





AChip of the 
Old Block 


Parker Duofold Jr., $5 


The Grown Man’s Pen that 
Red-Blooded Boys Want Too 


The $7 Classic in a $5 Size 
With Guaranteed 25- Year Point 
Pencil to match, $3.50 


F you want to keep the $5 or $7 
that a Parker Duofold costs, don’t 
ever write with one,” says H. A. 
Thompson of New York. “If you do 
you will spend the money just as 
sure as you are a foot high.” 

Red-blooded boys and girls know 
what’s what, and they are not satis- 
fied with toy pens or imitations. It 
takes the real Parker Duofold Pen 
with 25-year point to get a rousing 
cheer from Young America. 

If your parents know this, the next 
time they set out to make you happy 
they'll get you the Parker Duofold Jr., 
or Lady Duofold, at $5, and perhaps 
a Duofold Jr. Pencil to match at 
$3.50, or a Lady Duofold Pencil at $3. 
You can help this along by showing 
them this advertisement. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 


1) 





| NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


Parker 
‘Duofold Duette 




































The largest-selling 
laundry soap in 
Amerita— 
that is why it costs 
so little 


Compare P and G with the 
laundry soap you now use— 
price, weight, quality. Then 
you'll see P and G’s aston- 
ishing value. 





THE 





ACTUAL 
VISITS 
TO P&G 
HOMES 


NO. 4 


po 


_ i 


E was a handsome sturdy young- 

ster and so dazzlingly resplendent 
in such a very white sailor suit that we 
determined to discover just what kind 
of laundry soap his mother used. 


Mrs. Brooks* was a little surprised 
at our visit, but cordial in a quiet, pleas- 
ant way. The house was darling—crisp 
white curtains everywhere, a spacious 
living-room with soft rugs, many books, 
and a wide fireplace. 


“All my clothes are just as white as 
Frank’s suit,” she assured us. “Ever 
since I discovered P and G nine years 
ago, I’ve had marvelously white clothes, 
with practically no rubbing. P and G 
is the quickest soap I have ever used 
—yet it is absolutely safe for colors. 
I always wash this in P and G”—indi- 
cating an attractive embroidered linen 


*Not her real name, of course. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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as a ship-shape 


i> 
( 





table runner—‘“and the colors always 
look new.” 


“Do you use P and G only for laun- 
dry?” we inquired. 


“No, indeed—for kitchen linoleum, 
bathroom tiling, windows and woodwork 
all over the house. You see,” she smiled, 
“I’m a P and G enthusiast.” 


Does it seem remarkable to you that 
one soap has so many millions of enthu- 
siastic users? Well, if you want to know 
why, just try it. In hot water or cold— 
hard, soft, or lukewarm, P and G does 
beautiful work. It saves hard rubbing 
and frequent boiling. And it is safe for 
colors and fabrics. Of course, it is the 
largest-selling laundry soap in America! 
Shouldn’t it be helping you with your 
work too? 

" PROCTER & GAMBLE 





’, 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


May 20, 1920 


Spic and span in spotless duck, 
tar should be! 


Precip 


cA laundry hint 
from Mrs. Brooks 


“My linens are always so 
snowy after being laun- 
dered in P and G that I 
am careful to keep them 
so. I never put them away 
warm—but air them first. 
I put the fresh linens on 
the bottom of the pile— 
because I always use them 
from the top. This keeps 
my stock moving, Other- 
wise, certain pieces would 
grow old-looking from 
neglect, while others 
would get undue wear.” 




















